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TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


$1,000 REWARD TO ANY ONE that can find by analysis or otherwise any 
adulteration whatever in our manufacture of Bone. 
No heavy Bones taken out for Bone Black, or cther purposes. 


The First Manufacturer in America that sold GROUND BONES by WEIGHT. 


PURE BONE DUST AND 


EBD NM EE WEE AM EB. 
from Slaughter-house Bones, twenty-five years the standard for purity and excellence. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF P. B. WILSON, No. 32 Seconn Sraeet, Battimore, July 30, 1873. 

Joshua Horner, Jr.—Dear Sir: The following is the result of analysis of a sample of your 
Bone Dust drawn by myself from a lot of seven tons lying in your warehouse: 
Moisture, (deter. at 212° F.) 3.74 per cent. 
Ne CIS Si inchs) snssesets aandusnsncndsoobecentigteasapees ssccanasconers ed scasdidekscebigas 40.12 per cent. 
Containing—Nitrogen, 4.08; Ammonia 4.95. / 
Inorganic Matter ~ 56.14 per cent. 
Containing Phosphoric ACid.......0....004.-cecscseccsssscceesceesscceseeee fpecaghenkgpiecscseeseeeee DO Per Cent. 
Containing Bone Phosphate of EAIIO. cise vqncecancigiss otecvccsgingesiinfalbosqeige 53.52 per cent. 
EMOGIRBIO BEGLEF, «00> 0s0c.corcescosecsnccecccson sonspoosnsnesesseoedh GoodeDpshiccehhaabochsheteman 2S Pee. ema 
This is the BEST SAMPLE OF BONE DUST I CAN“PIND IN THE MARKET, and call your 
especial attention to the LARGE PERCENTAGES OF VALUABLE MATERIAL for the improve- 
ment of the soil, and to the SMALL PERCENTAGES of moisture and insoluble matter 
Respectfully, ete., P. B. WILSON, Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 


PREPARED FOR DRILLING, AND PACKED IN BAGS, 167 LBS. EACH, AT $42 PER TON. 
DISSOLVED OR VITKIOLIZED BONE, $43 PER TON. BONE ASH, GROUND AND DISSOLVED, 
$42 AND $48 PER TON, FARMERS’ SUPPLIES. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. & CO. 
$4 §. Gay Street, 178 Forrest Street aud Corner Chew aud Stirling Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


R. J. BAKER & COS 


FERTILIZERS. 


PURE FINE GROUND BONE, 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 


66° Oil Vitriol, German Potash Salts, Pure Chemicals for making Super-Phos- 








phate at the lowest market price. Call at 


R. J. BAKER & CO.’S, 
86 and 38 CHARLES STREET. 
Jey BALTIMORE, MD. 
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A New Volume of the American Farmer. 


How often have we been called upon to reiter- 
ate the annunciation, that “the present number is 
the commencement of a new volume of. tlie 
American Farmer?” And yetin the course of a 
merciful Providence we are spared to make 
the announcement once more, and again to 
renew our heartfelt gratitude for the continued 
evidences of the kindness and confidence which | 
we have enjoyed at the hands of our numerous 
friends and readers. But few of our profession 
have held a position similar to that which we 
have enjoyed. Our long connection with this 
journal, and constant intercourse through its 
pages, and, in many cases, personal contact with 
its readers, have created a feeling which almost 
amounts to that of a fraternal brotherhood,— 
evincing a confidence and regard of which we 
have good reason to be proud. Can we not 
claim and expect, therefore, the continued aid 
and support of our friends, as we have so long 
enjoyed them in the past? We have no| 
stronger guarantees to offer for our efforts in 
the future, than what we have given in the | 
times that are gone, of our devotion to, and | 
zeal in behalf of, the cause of Agriculture; and | 
we think we can proudly point to the pages of | 
the Farmer for the past few years, as showing 
that it has continued to improve with age; and, 


| 


although hundreds of similar journals have | 


sprung into existence since the Old Pioneer first 
led the way, we fec! no compunctions of vanity 
or egotism when we say, that not one of them at 
the present day holds a higher rank or enjoys 
more the confidence and respect of the agricul- 
turists of our country than does the American 
Farmer. 

It is not our intention at this time to boast of 
what we intend to do in the future,—promises 
are easily made, and too frequently without 
any sound reason for the expectation of their 
fulfilment; we can only say, in this respect, 
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that we intend to avail of every opportunity 
| which may present, to add to the usefulness and 
solid attractiveness of our paper. And we have 
reason to hope, in the course of the year 
|now just being ushered in, that numerous 
facilities will be afforded us of extending its 
value to our readers. We believe we understand 
our business; we know we have a character to 
sustain, earned by a series of labors and suc- 
cesses extending back for a period equal to or 
beyond a common life-time; and if life is spared 
to those who have the work in hand, our friends 
will be sure to enjoy the benefits whicli our 
experience has afforded. 

In regard to the contents of our journal, we 
enjoy the correspondence of a host of writers, 
composed principally of practical men in every 
department of agricultural life—and we have 
good reason to expect that their number and 
ability will be increased in the future. We 
could, perhaps, make the Furmer more popular 
in one sense, and add more largely to its circula- 
tion, were we to permit its pages to be desecrated 
by the clap-trap, and too often humbuggery, of 
the day—but we believe there is something of 
higher value even than money, and we never can 
condescend to lower the standard to which our 
journal hasattained, by paltering to the vicious or 
grovelling tastes of the times, or lending its in- 
fluence to doubtful projects and personal attempts 
of designing parties who are ever on the alert to 
impose upon the unsuspecting, honest yeomanry 
of the land. 

With this brief exposition of our views, we 
again appeal to our long-tried friends, not only 
for a prompt renewal of their own subscriptions, 
but that each will endeavor to send us at least 
| one new subscription—indeed we believe that 
there are but few of them but can make up a 
club, by presenting to their neighbors the merits 
of the journal, And,in closing, we wish our 
friends and readers a happy new year, and pros- 
perity in all their undertakings. 
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Agriculture as a Science. 


From an address delivered before Centralia 
Grange, No. 87, Anne Arundel Co., Md., Septem- 
ber 16th, 1876, by Dr. Martin P. Scott, we make 
the following extract, which we will follow with 
others : 

The science of agriculture is an exemplifica- 
tion of the fact that all sciences are connected | 
and mutually dependent. She calls to aid every | 
branch of physical science, natural philosophy | 
and chemistry, including thus, Astrenomy, | 
Mechanics, Hydraulics, Rome ics, Geology, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, Metereology and | 
Physiology, for there is a physiology of the vege- | 
table as well as of the animal kingdom. 

Geology and Mineralogy. 

Geology occupies itself with the crust of the 
earth—i. ¢., with the solid materials that we can | 
get at, with the different kinds of rocks, their ar- | 
rangement in strata, and those which are scat- | 
tered loose on or near the surface. The nature 
of these rocks is important, because soils are | 
formed by the disintegration or crumbling of| 
rocks, caused by the action of heat and cold. | 
Limestone rocks give a soil of lime, as the! 
chalky soil of some parts of England, chalk be- | 
ing only a _— of limestone. Sandstone | 
gives a soil of sand. Clay rock a soil of clay.—| 
These soils are often mixed, as limestone, clay 
and sand, making a Joamysoil. A knowledge of 
the kind of soil is most important, as they require 
different kinds of treatment, and are adapted to | 
the growth of different kinds of plants and 
stock. Clay lands are stiff and tenacious ; hold 
water and manure; whilst sandy soils are open, | 
porous, cannery and from their porosity during | 
rainy seasons lose all the manure which may have | 
been applied ; hungry and poor, they drink up all | 
the water and eat up all the manure, It is washed 
below the reach of the roots of the plants. 

Soils act mechanically as well as chemically in | 
relation to plants. It will be apparent that the| 
facts of geology may be applied by the agricul- | 
turist, for geological structure determines its ag- 
ricultural products, and, to a certain extent, the | 
system of culture. 

Minerals of various kinds occur in the soil, 
some of which add immensely to the fertility of | 
the soil. You all know from experience that 
bone ash is an important fertilizer. The manur- 
ing principle in bone is known as phosphate of | 
lime. It also occurs as a natural product in some 
soils. It is found as a constituent of green sand 
marl, the most valuable of all the marls. It ex- 
ists as a mineral product in South Carolina, in 
many Atlantic Islands and other parts of the 
earth, and when treated with sulphuric acid and | 
mixed with organic matter forms a most excel- 
lent manure. 

Uses of Botanical Knowledge. 

A knowledge of botany is most important.— 
Botany is the science of plants—the knowledge 
of plants. It must therefore have a close relation 
to their culture. It treats also of the natural re- 
lation of plantsto each other. The use of botany 
to horticulture is apparent, giving new varieties 
of vegetables to the gardener, new shrubs and 
flowers, knowledge how to transplant, when to 








do so; the climate, soil, &c., suitable to different 
plants, &c. Botany treats of the structure of 
plants, and therefore the modes of their nourish- 
ment or manner of feeding. Thestructure of the 
leaf informs us that it is a feeder to the plant, by 
drawing certain materials from the atmosphere, 
whilst it yields others toit. The structure of the 
stems of plants is also connected with their 
growth, in which exists a system of vessels con- 
stituting a vascular system, by means of which 
the elaborated food is supplied to the plant. 

The structure of roots is another important 
practical poipt which enables the plant to draw 
sustenance from the soil. Some spread the roots 
over the surface to a great distance. Some strike 
deep into the soil, requiring different kinds of 
soil. Wheat requires a stiff clay soil; its roots 
strike deep, therefore plow deep; the turnips a 


| light soil, therefore lighten your clay soil if you 


want a crop. 

Different kinds of plants also indicate to the 
skillful observer different kinds of soil. He could 
tell from the plants what kind of rocks were to 
be found where they grew. 

The thistle indicates a rich and productive soil. 
In the valley of Virginia, famous for its fertility, 
you will often see entire fields of blue thistle. 

he farmers regard it as a fertilizer, and plow 
it in when preparing fallow for wheat. 

Trees indicate different varieties of soil. The 
beech, on a light soil, indicates fine cotton land 
in the South. The maple, a light and superior 
kind of soil. 

Habits of plants are important, especially 
those that ure noxious, so that we can know best 
how to extermiuate them. The vitality of seed 
is of importance. We all know how difficult it 
is to exterminate the wild onion, which flavors 
milk, butter, and even the flesh of the animal it- 
self. Wheat found with an Exyptian mummy, 
supposed to have been 3,900 years old, when 
sown proved to be productive. 

Johnston, in his lectures on agriculture, cites 
the examples of raspberry seed found in the 
stomach of a man who lived in the reign of the 
Emperor Adrian, 1,700 years before his remains 
were found, which, when planted, produced a 
crop. Roman coins of that date were found 
with the remains. 

Then there are mildew, smut and rust so de- 
structive of crops. Botanists have discovered 
how they grow, what they are, how they propa- 
gate, how they get into the plant and seed, and 
how they may be exterminated. The potato 
smut, fungus, or rot, caused a famine in Ireland. 

Rye is liable to a disease called spurred rye, or 
ergot. It is stated that this ergot is found not 
only in rye, but in various kinds of common 
grasses on which cattle feed, particularly among 
the rank grasses that grow in marshy places. (1t 
was inferred that this ergot produced in the cat- 
tle the same effeets it causes upon the human 
being, which it is said was the reason why farmers 
found it impossible to procure calves. The 
marshes were drained, and the disease or fungus 
disappeared.) 

Zoology and Entomology. 

Zoology is important to the farmer, particularly 
to stock-breeders. For this is the science that in- 
forms us of the general habits and structure of 
animals, the natural relation of one to the other, 
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and the functions of their several parts; how 
they live, and how they live best. It teaches a 
farmer what isa breed; what qualities charac- 
terize different breeds; how to preserve them 
pure; how to distinguish one breed from 
another, &c. 

Entomology, which is the study of insects, is 
all-important, for insects attack your orchards 
and crops. The cut-worm destroys your corn; 
the fly and joint-worm your wheat, destroying 
within a few weeks the labor of the year. The 
farmer must turn to the men of science for aid 
to mitigate or cure these evils. * * * * * 
Science and Experience must go together. 

The great object of the practical farmer is to 
know what to add to the soil to procure a crop. 

This knowledge he may gain bya long term of 
experience, but this requires a long time to ac- 
quire, because our crops require a long time to 
grow and mature. Much time must therefore be 
expended, and often much money be lost. 

ixperiment and science must go hand in 
hand. By experiment we correct theories, of 
which many absurd ones are promulgated by 
those who have no practical knowledge to guide 
them. I once knew a most learned botanist to 
announce to an academy of sciences, that wheat 
and rye did not branch ; he consulted books, not 
nature. 

But it will be admitted that the great object to 
understand is, what a plant takes from the soil; 
and, then, what to put in the soil to bring it back 
again. If you take the most fertile soil and crop 
it every year in wheat, a time will come when it 
will not bring youacrop. The reason of this is, 
that the wheat has abstracted from the land the 


substances necessary to construct the plant and | 


reproduce the seed. 
t is obvious that if you knew what these sub- 


stanccs were which grew the wheat that you | 


could restore to the soil its wheat capacity by 
putting them backagain. This might be known 
by a cliemical analysis of the soil before it was 
cultivated in wheat, and after it became wheat- 
poor; but the most ebvious and certain plan is to 
find out what the wheat plant contains—of what 
it is composed. This can be done and has been 
done by ch<mical analysis. 

Having ascertained of what the wheat consists, 
you cun apply the appropriate manure. You 
must bear in mind that to manure is to supply 
those substances which the plant can appropriate 
to its use in order to grow the stem and leaves, 
and to reproduce the grain. As plants differ in 
their composition, they will require different 
kinds of manure to the extent of this difference. 


This must be done by the chemist and physiolo- | 


ist, and shows the great aid agriculture derives 
rom science. 

It cannot be expected that farmers shall be 
chemists and physiologists, but the educated 
farmer can profit to the greatest extent from 
scientific agriculture, and will be able to detect 
and expose the frauds practiced on the ignorant 
by the avaricious and unprincipled manufacturer 
of manures, and force him to adopt the old adage, 
that honesty is the best policy. 


The institution of the grange springs, in part, | 


from the belief that the farmer is imposed upon 
by the merchant; that he pays too much for his 
implements and his manures; it is evident, there- 


fore, that your agent should not only be a judge 
of farming implements, machinery, &c., but he 
ought to know whether heis providing for youa 
good and genuine article of manure. And until 
you can test your manures for yourselves you 
should have in your employment a chemist upon 
whese knowledge and honesty you can rely. I 
think that this is a practical question for your 
consideration. Apply the old Jeffersonian rule 
in the choice of your agent—is he honest, is he 
capable. Few manufacturers would be bold 
enough to offer a false article if he knew that it 
would undergo the scrutiny of examination, and 
that exposure would follow fraud. 

The Composition of Soils and Fertilizers. 

Every farmer ought to know his soil, as well as 
the peculiar manure applicable to the growth of 
his different crops. Soil is a complicated mate- 
rial, containing a great many substances in differ- 
| ent proportions, on which proportions the quality 
| of the soil depends, and chemical research has 
| shown that all fertile soils contain a limited num- 

ber of certain things. 
Fertilizers do and must contain them. 
things are wanting, no soil can be fertile. 
“Plants are formed of 14 invariable ele- 
ments.”—(M. George Ville, France.) 
Four of these are organic, because only found 
| in living beings; ten are minerals, and belong by 
their nature te the crust of the earth. The or- 
ganic are: carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitro- 
gen, which form 95 percent. of vegetable matter. 
The mineral elements are: phosphorus, sulphur, 
|chlorine, silicium, iron, manganese, calcium, 
| magnesium, sodium, potassium. 
he indefinite combination of these 14 ele- 
ments form all the plants on the surface of the 
earth, like the alphabet of 26 letters constructs 
all the words of the English language. 

Now, of these ten minerals, the farmer need 
concern himself with only three (3); the reason 
of this is that most soils contain the other seven 
| minerals in sufficient quantities, but they are not 

the less necessary to vegetation. Phosphate of 
lime, nitrate of potash, sulphate of lime; these, 
with nitrogen, as sulphate of ammonia, form a 
complete fertilizer for most soils. 
1t is obvious that plants must obtain these ele- 
ments from some source. The two great reser- 
voirs are the atmosphere and the earth. Water 
is the great and necessary solvent, beeause every 
substance must, in order to be taken up by the 
| plant, be in the fluid state—7. ¢., either liquid or 
| gaseous. The leaves absorb a gaseous compound 
' from the atmosphere, whilst the roots feed upon 
| the liquid manure. 

If you burn a plant a certain amount of ash is 
left. This is the mineral matter; it is the solid 
residue of combustion. The rest is termed or- 
|ganic matter; it is the gaseous residue of com- 
| bustion ; the greater part of the plant goes off 
| when burnt as gas or vapor and smoke. If you 
| burn your soil a certain portion is lost, goes off 
| a8 gas or vapor and smoke, the so-called organic 
| matter, much the larger is left, the mineral mat- 
| ter, the so-called inorganic matter. Now, if we 
| ee or examine these gaseous and mineral 

products of combustion, we can approximatively 
| ascertain what substances come from the atmos- 
phere, because we know its composition, and 
| what from the soil. Therefore we know for that 





If these 
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st plant what to put back into the soil to 
eep up its fertility; or if the soil will not pro- 
duce the plant, what substance to give it; in a 
word, what manures to use. 

What is the ART of Farming? 

The art of farming mainly consists in the art 
of manuring, or supplying to the crop the 
proper kind of food in proper proportions or suffi- 
cient quantities. The atmosphere is inexhaustible, 
the soil is not, but God has given man the ma- 
terials for its refertilization, and he must cultivate 
his understanding and physical powers in order 
to apply them. 

The mechanical character of the soil very 
much controls the kind of plants that will 
naturally grow on it. 

On very light lands, rye, of all grains, grows 
best; on heavy clay lands, wheat, clover and 
grass grow most luxuriantly. Thus we find that 
the physical character of the soils are of great 
consequence, and determine the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the regions where they exist. Soils may 
he improved mechanically as well as chemically ; 
in fact all the conditions must be fulfilled if we 
would have a perfect result. 

Deep ploughing and subsoiling turn up new 
earth and loosen the soil so that the roots may 
penetrate. This mode of culture improves stiff 
clay soils, but it would injure light and sandy 
soils such as piney woods afford; you would break 


up the pan and your soil would neither hold | 


manure nor water. 

Drainage is another mode of mechanical im- 
provement, not only by taking off superfluous 
water, but the soil is rendered warmer, dries out 
sooner after rains; is sooner cultivated in the 
spring of the year, and the plant grows off more 
readily. Your low grounds are the last to be 
planted in corn. 

After rains, also, the water sinks in the ground, 
carrying along the fertilizing principles absorbed 
in its descent through the atmosphere. Drain- 
age diminishes fogs, so detiimental to some kinds 
of crops; and last, but not least, is conducive to 
health and saves doctor’s bills. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





Peruvian Guano and Ground Bone. 


An inquiry having been submitted to Prof. 
5S. W. Johnson, as to which fertilizer, Peruvian 


guano or flour of bone, is the best on clay loams | 


for root crops, that gentleman answers through 
the WV. ¥. Tribune. After saying that such 
question can only be discussed, not answercd, 
since trial on the particular land and crop only 
can settle them, he makes the following compari- 
sons and contrasts: 

The two fertilizers aie, speaking broadly, 
rather alike, as their value lies practically in 
their phosphoric acid and nitrogen. They differ, 
however, greatly in the proportion as well as in 
the condition of these elements. Last spring I 
could get in Connecticut for $75, a ton of the 
best Guanape guano, and for the same mone 
two tons of the best bone dust, fine ground (all 
passing 1-16 inch holes and - * cent. passing 
1-50 inch holes,) and pure. In $75 worth of 


| guano I should obtain 820 pounds of phosphoric 
| acid, worth 9 cents a pound, or $28.80, and 190 
| pounds of nitrogen, worth 25 cents per pound, 
lor $47.50. Total value $76.30. In $75 worth 
| of bone dust I should get 900 pounds phosphoric 
|acid, worth 54 cents per pound, or $49.50, and 
|132 pounds of nitrogen, worth 20 cents per 
| pound, or $26.40; a total value of $75.90. he 
values employed for this calculation are those 
|adopted by the best German authorities, and 
serve perfectly in our comparison, however 
they may differ from our just market rates. 


It is thus seen that guano is chiefly valuable 
for its nitrogen, and bone dust for its phosphoric 
acid. More exactly, 62 per cent.of the money 
value of guano lies in its nitrogen, while 65 per 
cent. of the money value of bone dust lies in its 
phosphoric acid. As we pulverize bone to 
“flour,” we increase the value both of its nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid, and when we render 
bone as fine as Peruvian guano is, its nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid become nearly but never 
quite as active as the same elements in guano. 
But a ton of bone flour cannot come nearly to 

| equal a ton of Peruvian guano in money value, 
| because nitrogen is worth three times as much 
| money as phosphoric acid, pound for pound and 
grade for grade. Not having at hand the price 
|and analysis of bone flour, I cannot make a 
closer comparison of commercial values. 


As to the effect on root crops, that will depend 
|on a variety of circumstances. As I have had 
| frequent occasion to say, if the soil is deficient 
in nitrogen, other things being equal, the guano 
will be best, because it gives relatively more and 
absolutely better (i. e. more active) nitrogen, 
while if phosphates are deficient, the bone dust 
will be best. When land is in the good condi- 
tion it ought to be for root crops, either guano 
or bone will be a good fertilizer, because in such 
a soil there is enough food of all kinds to make 
a fair crop, and the use of the guano or bone is 
| to push the growth so as to makea large or very 
large crep. If under such circumstances we 
| manure with nitrogen, that nitrogen enables the 
crop to obtain more phosphoric acid from the 
| soil, and, on the other hand, if we dress with 
| phosphates, these enable the crop te obtain more 
| nitrogen from the soil. So it might happen that 
| with the two fertilizers used separately on ad- 
| joining plots, the crop would be equally increased 
| by both. 

Under given circumstances the nitrogen and 
phosphates of Peruvian guano are adapted for 
more ready absorption by vegetation than the 
same ingredients in bone. Both fertilizers re- 
quire water and warmth to decompose er dis3- 
solve them, but guano decomposes or dissolves 
more rapidly than bone. It hence happens that 
the season favors or hinders the economy of 
these manures. In a hot, moist time bone acts 
rapidly enough, and a maximum dose of guano, 
if not most minutely distributed, may damage 
the crop, or at least run itself, in part, to waste. 
During cool or dry weather bone may remain 
inert too long, or in too great proportion, and 
thus prove more or less a failure, while guano 
may yield its nutriment, at equal pace with rapid 
growth, be perfectly economized, and greatly 
surpass the bone under similar conditions. For 
a similar reason during the same year, bone may 








do better than guano in warm, open leam; and | 
guano better than bone in colder, close-textured | 
clay. 

t is, however, a fact that nitrogen generally | 
tells better on crops than phosphates. Turnips, 
especially, when early sewn in light land, are an | 
exception. They are most vigorously pushed by | 
the phosphates, especially when the phosphates | 
are soluble, as in genuine “superphosphates.” | 
In poor soils that are deficient in lime or pot- 
ash—both largely required by root crops—guano 
and bone, though helpful, cannot make a crop, 
and cannot be used to advantage unless lime and 
potash be also supplied in due quantity. In 
genera! it is best to put the manure where the 
plant will find it most readily, and that for drill- | 
ed root crops is in the drill, but it should be well 
mixed with earth and put within easy reach of 
the young plant, anda good start is a main 
thing to accomplish with all active fertilizers. | 
To broadcast guano on ground for hoed crops is 
to manure weeds. Only in case the land be| 
poor or worn is broadcast use of guano (better 
bone) advisable; the same to be well turned 
under and intermixed with the soil, and then a 
little more bone (or, better, guano,) in the drill. 

- rr 
Premium Crop of Wheat in Montgomery 
Co., Maryland. 


The Awarding Committee of the Montgomery | 
Co., Md., Agricultural Society makes the follow- | 
ing report on the contest for the best five acres | 
of wheat, for which a premium of $50 had been | 
offered, provided the product was over 30} 
bushels to the acre. The crop is very credita- | 
ble to the skill of the grower, and the yielc has | 
probably seldom been equalled in the county. | 
The following is the committee’s report : 


The premium offered by the Agricultural | 
Society for the largest crop of wheat raised on | 


five acres of land, was awarded by the com- |. 


mittee, at the late fair, to Mr. ArtLur Stabler, | 
who raised on five acres two bundred and ten | 
and one-half bushels by measure, and two hun- | 
dred and twenty and ten-sixtieth bushels by | 
weight, making an average yield of forty-four | 
bushels and two pounds per acre. 

Mr. Stabler. in his statement, says: The| 
land was moderately covered with manure, | 
which was plowed under in September, 1875, | 
with two-horse plows, plowing about seven 
inches deep; it was thoroughly harrowed and | 
rotted and put in perfect order, and drilled at 
the rate of seven pecks per acre. It was Fultz 
wheat and sown on the 4th of October. The! 
fertilizer used was a mixture of Guanape and 
dissolved bone, in the proportion of one to three, ; 
and put in with the drill at the rate of five hun- ' 
dred and sixty pounds per acre, and at an aver- 
age cost of thirteen dollars per acre. 

The premium for ‘corn crop will not be 
awarded until next January. 

THe CoMMITTEE. 


This is doing well for old Montgomery—a 
county which not many years ago was con:id- 
ered, agriculturally, one of the poorest in our 
State. 
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On Wheat-growing.- 


Mr. J. R. Thigpen, a farmer of Edgecombe 

0., N. C., noted for his enterprise and success, 
contributes the following to the Tarboro’ 
Southerner : 

It is truly gratifying to see the farmers gener- 
ally seeding wheat, and in order to assist and 
encourage young and inexperienced planters I 
will endeavor to answer some questions put to 
me of late. 

1. When is the right time to sow wheat ? 

2. Is it too late to seed in December ? 

3. What quality of soil is best to plant on? 

4. Do you break the land and harrow the seed 
in, or do you sow the wheat and plew it in, in 
the usual way ? 

5. What variety of seed do you prefer ? 

In answer to the first question I feel confident 
I shall differ from a majority, if not all wheat 
growers; because it is thought to be absolutely 
necessary to harvest a good crop one year with 
another, the wheat should be seeded early enough 
to root so firmly as to stand the freezes of winter. 

If I were to plant a late variety of wheat then 
I would prefer to seed the last of September or 
the first of October. On the contrary if I were 


| to plant the earlier variety (as I do) then I pre- 


fer to seed it in December. 


Experience has taught me that the earlier 
varieties, when seeded too soon, are very often 
blighted in the spring by frost, while in a joint- 
ing condition; while the same wheat sowed in 
the same quality of soil in December produced 
heavy crops, as it was not far enough advanced 
in growth to be injured by frost in the spring. 

In answer to the second question, I will say 
that the two past years the last work done on the 
farm each year was to seed the wheat, and the 
result was all I could ask. 

To the third question the answer to one and 
all: you need not have any fears so far as the 
soil is concerned ; provided you seed land that 
produces good cotton. It makes no difference 
whether sand, loam, or clay. 

Wheat grows better after cotton than corn. 


In answer to the fourth question, if we were 


| to seed in September or October, we would pre- 


fer to break the land sown, one bushel of seed to 
the acre and harrow it in; but in December we 
prefer to sow the wheat, and plow it in by plow- 
ing shallow and at the same time break the soil 
as wellas itcan bedone. Our reason for this is, 
it would not be so likely to be killed by freezes, 
while coming up or in a germinating state, as if 
harrowed in. After the wheat is p!oughed in, 
the ground ought to be leveled off by the use of 
three poles drawn by two mules. For instance, 
take three poles about the size of stack poles eight 
feet sing. and bore a hole about one foot from 
each end of these poles; then place the poles 
about eighteen inches apart; then run a rope 


| through these holes and tie a knot in the rear of 
| each hole which will keep the poles an equal dis- 
| tanceapart; let the rope be long enough to form 


a sufficient bow in front to hitch the singletree 
to, then gear two mules to it; the man may get 
up and ride; nothing to do but go ahead, as this 


| leveler seldom ever clogs up. 
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In answer to the last I prefer the earliest 
variety. In 1863 I wasup on the Catawba river, 
and as wheat and oats were a specialty with the 
farmers in that section, I endeavored to ascertain 
the best varieties for different soils and climates. 
From the best information I could obtain, I was 
led to believe that the earlier the wheat the bet- 
ter. 
wheat; the grain was small but sound and 
plump. At first sight I objected to this wheat, 
but Maj. Zenos Greir, who had raised wheat in 
the Eastern part of the State as well as West, 
told me to take it, as it was the best wheat for 
my section. I seeded 27 acres by estimation, and 
housed, in 1865, 557 bushels averaging 604 Ibs. 
per bushel. 

Cotton planters, raise your 6wn wheat, oats, 
grass, mules, cattle, hogs and sheep, for if the 
cotton belt in North Carolina had only the 
freight they have paid transportation companies 
since the war in these articles, it would amount 
to more than the present crop of cotton. 


- ee 


Market Crops for Small Farmers. 


Mr. J. B. Root, in his Garden Manual for | 
1877, has the following chapter, containing | 


some suggestions which may be useful : 

In the vicinity of every town are owners of 
small farms whose land is too high-priced to be 
devoted to ordinary farm crops, and who them- 
selves have abundant time, and can always pro- 
vide a few acres in good enough condition for 
the coarser crops. The large number of queries 
from such make me believe a few hints thereon 
may be timely. 

In the East, such furnish a large proportion 
of the supplies for the large cities, of the kinds 
which they raise, and are known as Farm Gar- 
deners or “Truckers,” in distinction from Market 
Gardeners—those who raise a full line of vegeta- 
bles, and more especially the finer and more 
difficult ones. 

By the use of town manure in addition to his 
own, and judiciously laying down a few acres of 
clover every year to be turned under the second 
season, a portion of the little farm will always be 
in condition for good crops. If butter be the 
principal product of the farm portion, the 
question of fertility will more easily be settled, 
especially if sowed corn for fodder is appreciated 
and grown properly and plentifully. 

The first to suggest themselves to the beginner 
must be those most nearly like farm crops, and 
least perishable, and most easily marketed. Early 
Potatoes are often very profitable and always 
paying. They involve little risk, leave the ground 
for a second crop, and can be kept for a late mar- 
ket if not sold earlier. Late Potatoes, while less 
profitable, usually pay. 

Winter Squash does not demand much hand 
work, and since it sells by the wagon-load is a 
very good one. Any poor specimens, or unsold 
portions of the crop, are worth more than the 
cost of production for feed. Melons also sell in 
large quantities, and are not exacting as to soil or 
culture. So many are deterred from growing 
them for fear of melon thieves, that the price is 
good and demand active. 

Late Cabbage is another crop that pays well 
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While up there I purchased the Red May | 


when grown properly. It deiightsin a decaying 
sod and abundant culture. This should not be 
grown largely until the grower has “got the 
knack” of it, so to speak, nor until he understands 
the markets. Its advantages are that it produces 
| immensely to the acre, and is marketed in bulk, 
| and all waste is serviceable as feed. A cutting 
of clover can be taken from the ground béfore 
| setting out the crop, if the soil be rich enough to 
| spare it. 
| Turnips— the early flat sorts—are raised very 
| easily, if soil and season be favorabie, and often 
can be sold at a round price if the market be 
watched. They are worth twice their cost for 
feed. The Ruta Bagas demand more labor, and 
should not be undertaken till some acquaintance 
| with the business is acquired, but they command 
a better price, a freer demand, and will keep till 
June. Those not sold serve an excellent use for 
| the stock of the furm just before grass is abun- 
| dant. 

Perhaps more is said in agricultural papers, and 
| beginners more generally look at once to the 
| onion crop than any other. It demands a better 
| soil than any before mentioned, and a considerable 
| hand weeding, and no man should enter upon it 
largely at once. On the other hand, it yields 
enormously to the acre, is always in demand, and 
is not seriously injured by slight freezings, etc. 
Many a handsome farm has been paid for, and 
many asnug competency secured and maintained, 
by a well-tended onion bed. But it has been by 
men who thoroughly learned the business, grow- 
ing into it from small beginnings, and raising 
about so much every year, whether the market 
be up or down. The onion crop fills no place in 
the economy of the farm, and is available for 
market only. 

Beets, Carrots and Parsnips will all be found 
good crops to raise under favorable circum- 
stances, as being such as sell in large lots, not 
immediately perishable, and are profitable for 
farm feed. 


} 
| 
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Cotton Seed. 


From an article in the Farmers’ Vindicator, by 
our esteemed occasional correspondent, Mr. L. A. 
Hansen, we make the following extracts: 


Heretofore our farmers have principally only 
known the value of our coiton seed as a fertili- 
zer, and although all are convinced of its merits 
in that shape, many, without having made a 
sufficiently accurate estimate, think it pays as 
well to sell it at from. $4.00 to $6.00 per ton. 
Let us assure those that cotton seed, in its raw 
state, properly applied, and in sufficient quantity, 
say one ton to the acre, will increase a crop 83 
per cent., and thus pay the very first year about 
$8 per ton, leaving the soil in so much better 
heart, that his next crop will be benefited at 
least 20 per cent. But, important as cotton 
seed is as a fertilizer, still it can, in a manu- 
factured state, be applied on the farm to a very 
much greater advantage. We mean the cotton 
seed meal. As few of our brothers may have 
made a trial. and experience in general is 
wanted on this subject, we give here the 
result of a trial, made by one of our most in- 
| telligent brother farmers : 








He bought on November ist last year, eight 
steers and three barren cows for from $15 to 
$17, averaging $16 per head. They were fed 
up to March 9th, and received on an average 
each— 

1,000 Ibs. cotton seed meal at $22 ? ton 

The product of ¥ acre of turmips........... --seese 
Product of }5 acre of barley, used green in Feb.... 

Pea vine hay and attention paid for by manure.... 





Total expense... ! 
They were sold on March 9th, for $80 per head all 
round . 
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Besides he received cash for his turnips and | 
barley on the farm without having the trouble | 
and expense to market those articles. So, in 
reality, his only cash outlay was eleven dollars | 
per head for cotton seed meal, thus giving him a} 
cash return of $59 per head. Can any of our 
brothers point out to us an investment that pays 
better; can any one, in the face of these facts, 
undervalue the great merits of cotton-seed meal ; 
for all the other feed those cattle received would 
not have produced half the flesh they did in 
combination with the cotton seed-meal. Our 
English friends know it, and at present pay, 
with pleasure, $35 for every ton of cotton-seed | 
meal they can obtain, for feeding purposes. 

Before leaving this subject we would ca!l the 
attention of our brothers to the importance of 
the manure produced by feeding stock thus high. 
The manure of such stock is worth exactly 200 | 
per cent. more than manure dropped by ill-fed 
cattle, and the quantity is double. In possession | 
of such manure the farmer is master of his farm; 
he can dictate his farming operations with | 
impunity, for he has the motive power at his 
control. With plenty of good manure the far- 
mer is not bound to any fixed rotation, but can 
sow and plant according to demand of different 
products. Money makes a man independent to 
a large degree, but manure emancipates the 
farmer still more; for it is a capital that in- 
creases at the same time you draw on it. 





————— 


Raw versus Cooked Roots as Food for 
Cattle. 

Dr. E. Wolff, German chemist, reports the fol- | 

lowing experiments in feeding roots to cattle. 


Two cows were experimented on, which together 
weighed 1,650 pounds. They received daily 
during the whole time, 8} pounds of hay, 81 
pounds of oat straw, 4$ pounds of rape-seed | 
cake, 44 pounds of lentil straw, and the roots 
mentioned in the following table, which also 
gives the weight of butter and milk produced in 
the several cases: 
Milk to 
Milk per 1 hh. 
Week. 
Pounds. 
248 
282 
283 


Week of 
Experiments. 
First, raw beet.... 824 
Sec'd, raw potatoes. 82 
Third, cooked beet. 123% yy 30 | 
Fourth, cooked po- 
82 243 3g 9¢ 27 | 
} 
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From the above it will be seen that the cooked | 
potatoes greatly increase the butter without add- | 
ing so much to the volume of milk as the raw | 
ones, Which made the milk of a thin and watery 
appearance.— Agricultural Gazette. 4 


Food. 
Pounds. 


Butter. Butter. 
Poucds. Pounda. 
8% 20 





42 


6% 


ing. 


| and the cheapest of all fertilizers. 
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True Success in Farming. 


The Farm of G. F. M. Walters, of Fairfax 
Co., Va. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 
It is an easy matter for the purchaser of ex- 


hausted soils that have been fertile to restore fer- 
| tility, if he possesses sufficient capital to give it 


necessary drainage and plant food, lime, magne- 
sia, phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, potash and 
nitrogen. 

By this means he soon gets a “ set” of clover 


| that not only furnishes nitrogen, in the form of 


ammonia, but vegetable matter, bringing the soil 
to its virgin state in reference to mineral and or- 
ganic matter. 

But it is a very different achievement to ac- 
complish the same result without capital to make 
the purchases, erect buildjngs, fences, p!ant or- 
chards, &c. It is still more difficult to do these 
things and support and educate a large family at 
the same time. 

Yet all this can be, and has been, accomplished 
by Mr. Walters at his now-beautiful home at 
Langley, seven miles from Georgetown. In the 
words of Mr. Walters, he purchased his “ home- 
farm of 108 acres in 1845, at twenty-one dollars 
per acre, paying one-third cash and the balance 
on two and three years. 

It was worn out, no buildings, fencing or ditch- 
It did not produce hay enough the first 
year to feed two cows and two horses. The first 
two or three years I made but little on it, and 
paid little attention to it. I was building my 
house, and, being a mechanic, was building 
houses for other people. 

I commenced the improvement of the soil by 
liming and ditching. Hauling shells and burn- 
ing on the farm was continued two years. 

I then bought lump lime (fresh from the rock) 


| at sixteen cents per bushel, and hauled from the 


Chain Bridge (three miles) which I used till 1860. 
I applied this lime at the rate of 35 bushels per 
acre on corn ground after plowing in the spring. 
In autumn I sowed the same in wheat, using 150 
pounds Peruvian guano per acre. In the spring, 
seeded down to clover, the following spring ap- 
plying 150 pounds of plaster per acre; cut the 
clover in June, and let the second crop of the 
same summer remain on the land. Pastured it 
the next year in May and June. In August 
plowed it under, and in the fall sowed in wheat, 
using 150 pounds of guano per acre and sowing 
one gallon and a half of timothy seed, and in 
the spring one gallon of clover seed per acre. I 
let this remain in grass, mowing every summer, 
pasturing in fall, und applying 150 pounds of 
plaster per acre every spring. 

The farm is divided into five fields of 20 acres 
each. Orchard and garden embracing about 
eight acres. I have recently raised over 20 bar- 
rels of shelled corn, 40 bushels of wheat and two 
tons of hay per acre. These are some of my 
best crops. 

I have used lime, bone and guano, and consider 
lime the base of improvement, the main stand-by, 
I now buy 
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limestone, haul it, and burn it in pits on the farm. 
My dwelling was burned in 1867 and rebuilt 
in 1868.” 

Such is the plain narrative of the means of 
renovating the soil in Virginia. 

Had every farmer in this State and in Mary- 
land pursued the same course since 1845, valua- 
ble lands would now be more valuable, and wide 
districts, now lying in waste, would long since 
have been reclaimed, and palatial mansions, 
beautiful lawns, and golden harvests, would now 
cover the desolation of abandoned districts, 
dilapidated homesteads, and cold, unfenced, un- 
cattled broom-sedge and briar fields. 

Mr. Walters has shown the possibilities even 
in the reach of the poor, and made an example 
that justly entitles him to the position assigned 
him by the farmers of his county and of Mont- 
gomery Co., Md., adjoining, of The Model 
Farmer. They know he has raised and educated 
a family, erected a magnificent dwelling on the 
ruins of his burnt home, has stocked his lands 
with the best breeds of animals and the most ap- 
proved implements of the day. This farm is 
well worth a visit to those desiring to see all 
that is beautiful and ¢omfortable in rural life. I 
saw the tallest and finest specimens of small 
grain on this farm that have probably ever grown 
in the country, for I looked in vain for their 
equal at the great centennial exhibition. 

Mr. Walters’ farm was assessed three years ago 
at one hundred and twenty-five dollars per acre, 
and is doubtless worth more. Lands remaining 
near him in the unimproved coudition in which 
he bought his, in running briarsand naked spots, 
were assessed the same year at twenty-five dol- 
lars per acre. 

They seem to have increased four dollars in 
value since 1845, and that purchased and farmed 
by Mr. Walters one hundred and four, accord- 
ing to last assessment. 

Mr. Walters says he makes and saves as much 
barn-yard manure as he can, and spreads it 
evenly broadcast on plowed land, and thinks 
that by his method almost any land in his section 
can be made to produce very large crops and hay 
at the same time. 

It is needless to say Mr. Waiters is a patron 
and attentive reader of the American Farmer, 
and I cannot omit to say that he was the pur- 
chaser of the second McGinnis harrow ever 
made at the shops, and now has three of them 
on his farm. 

I must close hastily and leave half unsaid that 
I wished to say about this farm for the future. 

Shenandoah Co., Va. L. H. McGuynts. 
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Labor and its Results. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Be industrious, no matter in what sphere you 
move, or your calling. It does not require argu- 
ment to prove its utility. There is as much 
difference between industry and idleness as there 
is between light and darkness, or between honey 
and vinegar. Industry leads on to labor and 
labor to wealth; whereas, idleness glides into 
laziness and it creates want and misery. The 
sluggard lies abed in the morning, whilst his in- 
dustrious neighbor is up by times plying his 
hands and thoughts on something useful or or- 


namental, and is constantly on the lookout for 
some lucrative or honorable object. He soon at- 


| tracts the attention of respectable persons, and 


should there be anything to be done, every one 
knows the individual who could or would do it. 
By his industry he has become easy in his circum- 
stances and is growing rich, and is always cheer- 
ful, pleasant and obliging. 

The story of the sluggard is soon told. He 
lets every opportunity of doing something pass 
by and is always left behind. He avoids the 
most trivial work; takes little or no exercise, 
and is half of his time asleep; everything goes 
to wreck. Soon he loses his property ; his house 
is sold and he ends his days begging or in the 
poor-house. How different are the situations of 
individuals. While a few rise and prosper, how 
many sink and dwindleaway. As with individ- 
uals so with communities. The industrious and 
laborious grow rich and independent. Their 
lands flourish and produce rich harvests. Manu- 
factures flourish and bring wealth to the com- 
munity. On the farms are superior cattle, horses, 
sheep and hogs. Labor flocks to them, and 
skilled mechanics find ready employment. In 
fact every one finds something to do, and indus- 
try is the fashion and labor is respected; it is 
needed and is rewarded. Men and women are 
checrtul, and, what is as good, healthy. In- 
dustry produces an appetite. Nothing is needed 
to aid digestion nor to induce sleep, which in- 
vigorates the system. The moral status of the 


‘community is high, and peace, health and com- 


fort abound. 

The land that has health, plenty, contentment 
—all willing to lend a hand, and labor,—is bound 
to flourish. Labor is needed in everything. It 
is the foundation of wealth and honor. Well- 
applied labor is never in vain. All enterprises 
are achieved by it. The man of education had 
tolabor, and by it he is enabled to direct the bone 
and sinews of the laborer. 

Our railways and canals are marked out and 
perfected through labor. Dwellings and the 
various structures of art and commerce are 
reared by it. All honor to the laborer, and he 
who has risen by it; at the same time it is 
dwarfed unless it is strongly allied to virtue.— 
Capacity should be attended by honesty. The 
head level, the arm strong, the heart large and in 
the right place. “’Tis worth that makes the 
man; the want of it the fellow.” RustIc. 

* 
Farm Refuse. 





Editors American Farmer: 

The late Louis McLane called my attention to 
the contrast between the rural economy of Eu- 
rope and America, by expressing the opinion 
that the waste products here on any farm would 
support a family in England, where he had been 
employed as our minister. But at that time the 
waste of refuse—apart from other prolucts— 
would have supported a family in America. 
When manure accumulated it was customary to 
prefer the removal of the stable in some of our 
Western States, and even in New York it was 
thrown on the ice in the Hudson. The captain 
who brought the first “bone mill” to this country 
told me that it would not pay in the city of New 
York, and the man who ground bones in Balti- 





more, at the instance of an enterprising gentle- | 
man on the Reistertown turnpike, supplied them | 
to him at figuresewhich enabled him to “ dump | 
them ’’ on his land as stable manure, “ thus pro- 
ducing such a rank growth of wheat that it was 
necessary to pasture it in the spring.” 

More recently, and within twenty-five years, 
the soft bones of animals and other pure animal 
refuse accumulated in Baltimore, though offered 
at 14 cents per bushel; but within one year this 
same material was barreled and sold at about 75 
cents per bushel in the form of a compost, made 
without any cost as to chemicals or temperature. 
Such refuse is usually wasted on farms, because 
the proportion that occurs at any one time is too | 
small to authorize a systematic effort to convert 
it into manure, such as the one referred to. A 
dead horse is thus capable of yielding eight dol- 
lars in France, and before the next “ centennial” 
is observed the rural economy here must neces- 
sarily equal that of any part of Europe, unless 
the inevitable result of decadence in morals 
should terminate in those political changes 
which have been demonstrated in Palestine and 
many other lands of equal promise. All theo- 
ries must succumb to what is called “ practical 
experience” on the farm. The average result 
during seven years, whether with reference to 
any crop or manure in any locality, will exhibit 
all shades of opinion. Some of our most intelli- 
gent farmers are now very doubtful as to the 
benefit that has been derived from the reaper, 
mower and thresher. Moreover, their arguments | 
are much more plausible than any which have 
assailed the concentrated fertilizers, or the im- 
provements of the last decade that have been | 
made in that relation. We ridicule the old al- | 
chemists fur attempting the transmutation of| 
metals, but my personal experience with these | 
machines during many years convinces me that | 
the manufacturers of sewing machines do not} 
deserve all the credit for converting iron into | 
gold, and especially in the supply of wheat are | 
termed “extras.” More than twenty years of} 
experience and observation endorse the results | 
obtained in Europe, viz: that not more than 
three bushels of wheat per acre can result from 
the application of any or all of the elements of | 
“soil plant-food,” however profuse the application. | 
The ashes of wood or animals, including their | 
bones, contain all of the elements referred to; 
consequently it is abundantly demonstrated that 
these manures cannot pay unless they happen to 
be applied to some locality which contains an ex- 
cess of ammonia over the average supply from 
natural sources, which is found to be the equiva- 
lent of three bushels of wheat annually, as above 
indicated. The application of ammonia alone 
will inevitably impoverish many soils or hasten 
the removal of even the natural supply of “ the 
soil food.” When Peruvian guano was supplied 
at $30 or $40 per ton, many farms were impover- 
ished by the profuse application of this, which 
has always been really the cheapest source of 
ammonia for agriculture, regulating its price in 
every other form. Red clover, or the farm refuse 
derived therefrom, will always hereafter be re- 
garded as the most economical substitute for 
Peruvian guano in this relation. 

Davip STEWART, M. D. 

Delaware, 14th Dee , 1876. 
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Seasons and Crops in West Virginia. 


Editors American Farmer : 

Here, in West Virginia, the seasons were 
good, the winter mild—the farmer enabled to 
work out and prepare for the spring. The 
spring was early, the weather mild, and the 


| farmer put in his oats and corn in good time. It 


was seasonable ; corn, oats, wheat and grass grew 
finely. The harvest was good. It was a good 
thing, because the crops of the previous year 
were rather indifferent. Money, in consequence, 
was scarce. Although prices have not much ad- 
vanced, farmers have curtailed indebtedness, and 
are a little better able to pay taxes, &c. After 
the war, in many places, destruction to property 
had been considerable. Many a man had to 
make a second beginning; had everything almost 
to buy again. Prices were high; money was 
scarce, because there was not much to sell, and 
those that borrowed paid high interest. The 
prices of produce did not remain high long, and 
then succeeded shrinkage in prices of produce 
—often lands and all kindsof property. Farmers 
have stood up manfully under every kind of 
pressure. They have clung steadfastly to hope, 
and have not remitted in perseverance, and their 
trust isin the good time tocome. It isa long 
lane that has no turn or end. When the people 
shall all see how to improve matters they will 
put their shoulders to the wheels and push 
through the swamps and quick-sands of adversity, 
and get matters high and dry; then make a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether. Pros- 
perity and plenty then will surely return. If 
good times are needed by all, let all help to bring 
them about. The papers say that other countries 
are going through pressures.” If so, that might 
alleviate the severity of our feelings. But the 
question is, what must we do? Let bygones be 
bygones; let us look to the future with deter- 
mination and improve on the past. If we have 
not been sufficiently industrious, let us wake up. 
If we have been too lavish, let’s spend only for 
what is indispensable. If our system has been 
erroneous let us modify or change it. Prudence 
and perseverance have hitherto done much. Get 
out of debt; try the cash system ; it may be hard 
fur a while, but sure to prove successful in the 
end. “The way to keep your credit up is to pay 
the money down.” Cc. 


Jefferson Co., W. Va. 





Sheep aud Dogs. 


A farmer in Campbell Co., Va., an English set- 


tler, sends us the following. In that State, as in 
our own, it seems impossible to influence the 
average legislator to take any step for the wel- 
fare of the farming interest until action can no 
longer be postponed. We hope yet to see the 
day when our farmers will have again, as of old, 
their fair share in Jaw-making. 

Here is an intelligent, enterprising farmer, 
whose own experience is such that, owning land 
he cannot utilize, he distinctly refuses to recom- 
mend other immigration because of the lack of 
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protection to property that must be submitted 


to. How long shall such a state of things exist ? 


Dear Mr. Editor: Isend you my subscription 
for the American Farmer for the year 1877. 
am very pleased, indeed, with your paper, which 
has many valuable hints; but you really must 
use the influence which your journal possesses to 
enable farmers to keep sheep, by putting on, or 
rather causing the Legislature to put on,a strin- 
gent tax on dogsand guns. I cannot keep sheep, 
although I have land in every way suitable for 
it, as you are aware that it is not only what the 
dogs kill, but ewes cast their lambs, or have pre- 
mature births, when frightened by dags. Vir- 
ginia, I see, to her shame, is actually obliged to 
import wool. This country is better adapted for 
sheep-raising than England, because it has good 
water and shade in every field, but farmers are 
quitting sheep-raising on account of the negro 
and his dog. Your paper is always crying out 
for immigrants from England. I tell you can- 
didly, no friend of mine, if I can stop it, shall 
come out here to see his sheep killed under his 
eyes. I remain, yours truly, 

RicuarD WILLIAM KEEP. 
— 


Our French Letter. 
Dutch Cattle. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


It is natural to expect, that with a humid cli- 
mate and a soil generally alluvial, Holland ought 
to have a breed of cattle to correspond, and that 
milking rather than fattening qualities ought to 
be the predominating characteristics of that race. 
Such is found to be the case in practice; Dutch 
cows are large and heavy, are excellent milkers, 
and put up flesh readiiy. It isa curious custom of 
the country, that while the milking qualities of 
the local races are not so excellent as in former 
years, farmers pursue a strange method for up- 
holding these qualities. They give as little nour- | 
ishment as possible to the calves, in tbe belief 
that this plan prevents precocity in running up 
fat ; they send the heifers to the bull when very 
young, and pending the period of gestation the | 
animal is liberally fed. The average yield of 
milk of a Dutch cow is about 660 gallons per 
annum, and oftentimes as much as 850 ; the pro- 
portion of butter is about 5 per cent. The aver- | 
age weight of a fat cow is from six to nine cwts. | 
The construction of the sheds is curious; the 
buildings consist ordinarily of double walls; the 
separating space is filled with straw or rape | 
stems in summer, which diminishes thus the ex- 
cessive heats of that season ; there are also aper- | 
tures ten feet from the ground for the admission | 
of fresh air. In winter the space between the 
walls is filled with turf, and only so much air ad- 
mitted as is requisite for ventilation. The aper- | 
tures are provided with green curtains to exclude 
insects and excess oflight. Thecattle are partly 
grazed and partly house-fed, and there is a de- | 
cided objection to the introduction of other | 
races—Durhams for example—for crossing pur- 
poses. Besides, Holland claims to be the cradle 
of the Durham breed. Improvement of races 
is kept up by the scientific selections of the best | 
specimens of local breeds. 
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Raw and Cooked Food—Preserved Corn. 
It is found that for fattening purposes, cooked 
are preferable to raw potatoes; but milch cows 
yield more milk when fed on them in the latter 
state. French farmers complain they do not find 
the cost of cooking pays, so adopt a middle 
course: that of giving the potatoes raw, and in 
reduced quantity, mixed with other roots. The 
plan also has been found to correct the tendency 
which raw potatoes have to scour the cattle. 
The use of trench-conserved fodder is making 
rapid strides, and with the most beneficial effects. 
Red clover cut in June last, and placed in an or- 
dinary trench three feet deep, well trampled 
down and then roofed with earth so as to exclude 
air and rain, has been given to cattle, that eat it 
with great avidity, the early days of this month 
almost as fresh as when first packed. One farm- 
er is so enthusiastic that he never intends again 
to convert his cloverinto hay. The indefatigable 
M. Goffart has this autumn conserved 18 acres of 
giant maize in trenches, and which produced 80 
tons of green fodder per acre. He hasa machine 
that cuts the green maize at the rate of 150 Ibs. 
per minute, and requires three men to feed it ; the 
same machine is arranged to convey the chopped 
stuff to the trench where women trample it down ; 
2 Ibs. of salt are added per ton of fodder. One 
ton of this preserved food costs when extracted 
from the pit, at the rate of fr.44; now the ration 
for an animal is 80 ftbs., so that the price of the 
feed is but three sousaday. The total quantity 
of food, for a year, for an ox, is estimated at 13 
tons; thus one acre of green maize can support 
some five head of stock. 


Cattie Insurance Companies. 


Cattle Insurance Companies in Germany have 
not proved successful; those that have not failed 


are being wound up. The causes are attributed 
to insufficiency of capital, too high indemnities, 
and too low premiums. The large patronize 
these societies less than the small farmers. In- 
deed the agricultural situation of Prussia is not 
cheerful; every proprietor seems to be advertis- 
ing his lands for sale. 
Ground and Whole Grain. 

The old question is being again agitated as to 
the advantage of giving bruised or minutely 
divided tood to animals. It is argued, that it is 
essential that the food should sojourn a certain 
time in the mouth to be impregnated with the 
saliva; thus grains easily inasticated are best util- 
ized when mixed with cut fodder. Many farmers 
decline giving oats in any other but the whole 
state, to horses and sheep, so long as these an- 
imals are vigorous and in full possession of their 
masticatory organs; and to secure their better 
digestion, they are mixed with cutstraw. An- 
imals in the growing stage, when supplied with 
beans, peas, &c., receive this description of food 
after being preliminarily softened by steeping, or 
coarsely cracked. For cattle with bad teeth or 
weak digestion, the food ought to be bruised. 
Grouven & Lelmann recommend that, for pigs, 
cereals ought to be broken and mixed with 
matters difficult of digestion, so as to compel a 
long retention in the mouth. Dr. Weiske las 
found, that grains which have passed entire 
through the system have not, contrary to the 
general belief, undergone any serious chemical 
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change. It is a good practice to give some mill 
refuse with it at the same time, or meadow hay, 
or brewer’s grain. Respecting the latter, the 
Vienna brewers now convert the grains by 


great pressure into cake, previously mixing other | 


matters, such as crushed barley, and malt sprouts; 

the compound is nutritive and mnch relished by 

cattle. PF. 6. 
Paris, Nov., 1876. 


From Our Corresponding Editor. 


“The Farmer Feeds Them All.” 


Every calling, profession and _ pursuit, is 
supported by the farmer. He feeds all nations 
and peoples. If he is skillful, educated and 
successful, trade prospers; the white sails of 
commerce and peace fioat busily over the seas ; 
the myriad looms and spindles of our factories, 
the forges and anvils of our shops and founda- 
ries, put forth their full strength, and make all 
the air resound with their din ! 

The skilled artisan and mechanic, with plenty 
before them, ply their busy hands and exercise 
their acute brains to bring out of chaos things of 
use and beauty—contrivances to lighten labor 
and further prosperity. So, too, in the sunshine 
of the farmer’s prosperity, all pursuits bask and 
flourish; and the nation of great farmers 
becomes great. 


If the farmers of a nation lack skill, science | 


and education—requisites for successful cul- 
ture—the soil locks up its treasures; then com- 
merce, the great industries, trades and profes- 
sions, all languish, and the nation is in woe and 
want. Agriculture, then, may be regarded as 
the basis not only of individ 

success but of national greatness. A glance at 
the status of nations will at once show that in 
proportion to its agricultural advancement and 
skill, is it classed in the eye of the world. Eng- 
land, France, Germany, the United States, of 
modern times; and Greece and Rome, the 
“mistresses of the world” of ancient times—all of 
advanced agriculture,—how infinitely above the 
Jands in which this great industry languishes ! 
Speaking of Rome, we cannot forbear giving an 
extract, showing the estimation in which 
agriculture was held by that nation in palmiest 
days: “Among the Romans, agriculture was 
held in the greatest esteem. Cato in the second 
and Varro in the first century, previous to the 
Christian era; Vrgil, at the time of the birth 
of our Saviour; Palladines, Pliny and Columella, 
have all extolled its excellencies. 
noblest families of Rome derived their patrony- 
mics from some vegetables which they were 
famous for raising, such as the Fabii pea, Len- 
tuli, Cicerones, etc. These were the days of 
Roman agricultural glory. Cato says that when 
they praised a good man, they called him an 
agriculturist and a husbandman, and it was con- 
sidered a great honor to be thus spoken of. 
Cincinnatus, who flourished 460 years before 
Christ, was the plowman of his own four acres; 
and when the Sammito ambassadors visited 
Curtius Dentatus, they found him at work with 
his vegetables. Cato says: ‘Study to have a 
large dunghill; and to this I would add, treat 


ual comfort and | 


Several of the | 


1 


| your dumb laborers as inferior brothers, 
| prived of speech.’ ” = 

How important, then, that agriculture should 
be fostered and encouraged ; that the aged vete- 
rans of the plow should be honored for their 
work’s sake, and the young taught to respect 
and take pride in the calling. To its praise 
Virgil sang his immortal Georgics and Cato his 
|highest philosophy. Should not the veterans 


*de- 
-_—. 


of agricultural literature meet every encourage- 
ment in their good work from a grateful people ? 


Three Things to Do. 


He is*said to be a benefactor to his race who 
causes “two blades of grass to grow where but 
one grew before;” this being true, there are 
several ways by which farmers may secure a ten- 
fold production where but meagre nutritious 
vegetation now appears. 

Many ditch banks are now unsightly from tan- 
gled briars and weeds; let these be dug up and 
thrown ten or twelve yards into the field and 
there burned; then let the bank of the ditch be 

| thrown as far asconvenient with hoe and shovel 
towards the burnt mass, and the next crop, with 
good cultivation, will amply repay the labor, and 
leave, for years to come, a garden spot of decided 
beauty, verdure, and fertility up to the ditch’s 
edge, 

Is there a hill-side wash defacing your field, 
fill it with decaying logs, bark, leaves and straw, 
and over all a layer of soil; then for water vent, 
dig a trench, placing the dirt compactly on the 
lower side, descending the hill with as gradual a 
slope as possible, after which so arrange your 
rows as to allow the waters to pass off through 
this trench with as little descent as may be. In 
a little time the decaying debris will muke the 
ghastly chasm a cheering view of golden grain 
or snowy cotton, while the conquering farmer 
will feel that he has not only enhanced the value 
of, but beautified his landscape and curbed the 
fierce torrents to his will. 

Is there a dense forest bordering your farm, 
whose searching roots eat out the fertility of your 
| fields far inland? Cut a trench a spade’s width 
and two feet deep, bordering your fence,—thus 
cutting the roots,—and next year and years after- 
| wards the crowning crops, abundant and thrifty, 
will look defiance at the forest and its shade. 

Now is a good time to do these things, and 
the reward in every instance will be sure. 





Another Report on German Millet. 


Mr. B. Me. L. Hardisty, an intelligent farmer 
of Baltimore county, and one of the members of 
the Gunpowder Agricultural Club, informs us 
that his experience with German Millet as food 
for horses and dairy cows is not so satisfactory 
as that of others heretofore recorded in our 
pages. Hiscrop grew finely and yielded heavily ; 
it was cut before the seed matured and the hay 
is not hard nor harsh, but his animals refuse it 

{unless it is mixed with good hay. Four of his 
| cows, fed upon it, fell off five pounds in their 
butter yield in one week. Mr. H. is so much 
disappointed with the plant that he intends 
returning to Hungarian grass and the ordinary 
Millet. 
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Live Stock. 


Fattening Hogs. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In reading your last issue, I was particularly 
interested in the eee in feeding hogs 
cooked vs. uncooked food, corn vs. meal. My im- 
pression is that much depends in such ex- 
periments on two things—the breed of the 
hogs and their age and condition at the 
time of the experiment. Ten-weeks pigs 
will not gain in weight as older hogs, say ten 
months, (40 weeks.) Growth in development and 
structure in pigs of afew months cannot be com- 
pared with the gain in fat of well-developed old 
hogs as to time and food consumed. This is an 





error frequently made in these experiments. 
Water and meal—dough cold, with a little salt, I | 
consider two feeds daily, with one of shelled corn | 
in clean troughs, to be the most rapid way to pile 

on the fat. Hogs from the woods ranges, thin in | 
flesh, are most rapidly brought into condition for | 
fattening by one good ration of boiled food daily. | 
Hogs fed continuously until slaughtered, on boiled 

feed or slops, never make solid, firm bacon and 

lard like tlie cold corn or dough-fed. 

Thirteen ten-months pigs, recently salted down 
for my own use herein town, weighed 1656 fbs., | 
and weighed each 100 to 185 tbs. The latter was 
a pig raised in town and sent home twenty days 
before killing, to be meal-fed. Had intended to 
feed this pig until January, but he grew fat so 
rapidly as to sit like a dog to eat his food, and I 
concluded to let him go with the twelve fed since 
September. In January, I propose killing the 
hogs that gleaned the fields of peas, peanuts, &c., 
a wiil be used for farm bands, and surplus 
sold. 

There must be some error in the statement of 
Mr. J. M. Billingsly about his 20 hogs. The 
idea of a hog weighing (say 10 hogs 2,200) over 
200 Tbs. fed all the corn he will eat and gaining 
only 1 29-100 'tbs. or 1.46, nearly 14 tbs. per 
day: say 14 tbs. pork per day x 6=—84 cents. 
Certainly would eat 10 pecks corn—2} bus., at 
40 cents—$1. Now, where is the profit? Now 
a 200 Ib. hog will consume easily 124 tbs. meal 
or more, or 14 Ibs. corn per day. In the other 
experiment of Mr. Bingham you find 12 Ibs. 
gained for each bushel of corn. So if these hogs 
consumed 1 peck of corn each, they should 
have gained 2 to 3 tbs. to make a paying busi- 
ness, in lieu of 13 to 14. Certainly an error 
here by somebody. My manager fed last winter 
5 pigs, 7 months old, about 5 pecks daily for 21 
days; actual gain 275 tbs. say 26} bus. at 50 
cents—$13.12. One-fourth off 275 gross, is 207 tbs. 
nett ; cost of pork $6.50, when pork was selling 
at 9}. Gain here was 10 tbs. for each bushel, 
and this I think may be taken as the average, 
and can’t be had unless the pigs at the time of 
starting are in fine health, a good breed, and fat. 

Exchanye, Va. NANSEMOND. 





— 
American Association of Breeders 
of Short-Horns. 
This body held its fifth annual meeting at St. 
Louis, December 6, with an attendance smaller 
than usual, but representative in character, and 





distributed from Canada to Kansas. The presi- 


dent, J. H. Pickrell, of Dlinois, delivered an 
address. A paper was read by Judge Craven, of 
Indiana, which provoked a discussion as to 
what constitutes a short-horn igree entitled 
to record in the herd-book. The Convention 
took up the following resolution of Judge T. C. 
Jones, ef Ohio, which was offered at Toronto 
last winter, and action upon it postponed until 
this session : 

Resolved, That animals whose pedigrees show 
descent from imperted ancestry, or as many as 
seven crosses of approved and recorded blood, 
are entitled to registry in the herd-book.”’ 

The following was offered by Claude Mat- 
thews, of Indiana, as a substitute for the above: 

Resolved, That imported animals, whose descent 
show not less than five,and American cattle of 
seven crosses of approved and recorded blood, 
shall be entitled to registry in the herd-book. 

Several amendments and substitutes followed, 
some wishing to lower the standard to four 
crosses of American cattle, and some to raise it 
to ten. The substitute of Mr. Matthews, how- 
ever, was adopted. 

By a subsequent vote the Association decided 
to rescind all rules adopted, and leave the editors 


| of the herd-book free to record what they saw fit. 


The election of officers had the following 
results: 

President, Hon. David Christie, Paris, On- 
tario. Vice-Presidents, B. B. Groom, Winches- 
ter, Ky., and J. H. Kissinger, Clarksville, Mo. 
Secretary, S. F. Lockridge, Greencastle, Ind. 
Treasurer, Claude Matthews, Clinton, Ind. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY BUREAU. 


Mr. Glick, of Kansas, offered the following re- 
solution : 

Whereas, The live stock business of the United 
States involves interests to the amount of many 
millions of dollars; and 

Whereas, The said interests are of enough im- 
portance to require the fostering care of Congress; 
therefore, fe 

Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress to 
provide for and maintain a veterinary bureau in 
connection with the Agricultural Department of 
the United States, and that we respectfully ask 
Congress to establish such bureau, with such regu- 
lations as will inure to the benefit of the stock- 
producing interests of the people of the United 
States. 

2. That the President of this Association is 
hereby directed to present a copy of this pream- 
ble and resolution to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture or other proper committees of Congress, 
with the request that Congréss act favorably in 
the matter. 

This resolution was discussed by Messrs. San- 
ders, Allen and Stevenson. The proposition of 
the last-named gentleman to make it a more gen- 
eral matter, say a “Cattle Bureau,” was lost. 
The original motion was then put and prevailed. 


THE BREEDER. 


A motion to rescind the resolution adopted at 
the Toronto meeting, declaring that the owner 
of a dam at the time of her calving should be con- 
sidered the breeder, was carried by an almost 
unanimous vote. 
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A resolution was adopted, declaring that the 
owner of a cow at the time of coupling shall be 
the breeder, and that the calfmay be entered on 
the records as calved the property of the owner 
of the cow at the time of calving. 
ee 
Now is the Time for the Farmer to 
Improve His Stock. 

Blooded stock of good quality—horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine—will never, says the National 
Live Stock Journal, be cheaper than it is now. 
We speak of the great mass of well-bred stock, 
such as the farmer wants for use, and not of the 
few, that, for special reasons, have been selling 
at high prices. Thoroughbred horses have sold 
at $300 to $500; bulls of the best useful qualities 
may be had at $150 to $300; rams at $20 to $50; 
and boar pigs at $15 to $25. At these prices the 
breeders, with the best management, realize but 
very moderate profits; while the purchaser may, 
and frequently does, make the price of the an- 
imal from the services of a single year. 
any event, the increased value of the progeny of 
such sires from common or grade stock will 
soon pay the expenditure. When a farmer has 
but little stock and thinks he cannot afford to 
buy such a sire for his own use, a tittle granger 
co-operation will help him out. He may unite 
one or more of his neighbors in the purchase, or, 
as we have known parties to do, in several in- 
stances, he may get his neighbors to agree to 
patronize the animal at a given price if the pur- 
chase is made. In one instance thirty men agree 
to breed at least one mare each to a thoroughbred 
horse, at $15 the season; and upon this written 
pledge a good, stout thoroughbred was purchased, 
that proved of great benefit to the neighborhood. 

Every intelligent farmer will see that there is 
now no difficulty in securing good blood for the 
improvement of his stock, and all experience 
shows that he cannot afford to raise inferior 
stock—it will not pay for raising. 





Stable Care and Ventilation. 


It ought to be the duty of the stockman to see 
that all cattle that are kept constantly tied up 
should receive a thorough brushing daily. Stock 
accustomed to have their heads tied get dirty 
about the neck and shoulders, unless they receive 
a careful ‘grooming.’ Cleanliness is very essen- 
tial for cattle always under cover, not only be- 
cause disease is thereby prevented from making 
iis inroads, but also because stock thrive better and 
reach maturity quicker when carefully tended than 
when they are net. Cattle kept in loose boxes 
do not, perhaps, require so much attention as 
those whose heads are tied in the stall or stable, 
as they can with freedom lick themselves, but 
they should not be neglected on that account; 
and the careful stock-former will do well to see 
that his stockman givesthem proper attention. 
It frequently happens, however, that cattle do be- 
come very dirty about the body—whether from 
neglect or a natural predisposition to get dirty it 
is unnecessary to consider. In such cases a good 
remedy is to apply to the affected parts a mixture 
of fish oil and flowers of sulphur, in the propor- 
tion of 4 ozs. of sulphur to a quart of oil. This 
mixture should be vigorously rubbed into the 
body, and about 3 days after this has been done 


And, in | 


| the affected parts mustreceive a good washin 

| with soft soap and warm water. The oil an 

| sulphur may be applied once more in the same 
manner as before, the mixture being made a little 
stronger should there be little observable improve- 
ment from the first washing. This mixture ap- 
plied twice generally suffices to effect a complete 
cure of the ailment.—London Live Stock Journal, 





* 
Treatment of Young Horses. 


Mr. Brady Nicholson, of Starton Grange, Gar- 
forth, at a recent meeting of the West Riding 
Chamber of Agriculture, Yorkshire, England, 
read a paper on this subject, from which we 
make the following extract : Young horses re- 
quire, like all other young animals, good keep, 
and grazing upon pasture land that has been well 
boned. When I was at Newmarket judging 


| greyhounds in 1845, the late Lord George Ben- 


tinct himself spread bone-dust on the grass 
where his young yearling race-horses grazed. 
Foals are better taught to lead as soon as taken 
from the mare, and their legs and feet handled. 


| If they happen to meet with an accident, unless 


they have been haltered and led, they are very 
bad to manage. Young horses, like children, 
require kindness and firmness. The more quietly 
you move about them the better. Numbers of 
horses are spoilt by ill-treatment. Horses do 
know the person who behaves ill to them, and 
most of them, when young, will, after ill-treat- 
ment, give a parting salute when they have an 
opportunity. I also look straight at the eye of 
a horse when I go up to him. If he drops his 
ears back, I give him a quick glance; I speak to 
him, which draws off his attention from kicking. 
If a man walks boldly up to a horse, he will sel- 
dom lash out. Rarey’s success was due to his 
nerve and knowing the proper tackle to put on 
a horse. 

At two years old a young horse had better be 
mouthed and carefully handled a few weeks be- 
fore turning out to pasture. At three years he 
should be broken—a most critical time. Much 
depends on the proper treatment, getting the 
horse with a good mouth and manner Should 
the horse unfortunately throw the breaker and 
learn wicked ways, he will try to do so again if 
he has the least opportunity. A man that rides 
a young horse should always be on his guard. 
When the horse is first saddled, run him up and 
down the yard till he gets used to the saddle. 
By adopting this method, and keeping your heels 
from touching him when first mounted till he 
settles down, many a fall and accident may be 
avoided. Very few mencan sit a horse when he 
arches his back, as they feel as if they were sitting 
on a grindstone. 

A Dip for Sheep. 
A lady at Spartansburg, S. C., sends the A mer?- 
can Agriculturist the following receipt for a dip 
for sheep as a cure for scab and ticks, which she 
| obtained from a Scotch shepherd in Texas, who 
|sold 16,000 tbs. of wool in one season in San 
| Antonio. The dip isas follows: “Boil 25 tbs. of 
tobacco in 100 gallons of water, add 2 Ibs. of sul- 
| phur, 14 Ibs. of arsenic, and 2 boxes of concen- 
| trated lye. The tobacco is boiled until the leaf 

is gone from the stalk, and the sheep are dipped 
/ in the mixture when it is only lukewarm. 
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Loss of Cows by Milk-fever. 


= ai FAG ! 


Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr.,in his Ogden farm | 
papers in the Agriculturist, says on this subject: 

The proper percentage of loss by milk-fever is | 
precisely nothing at all. It is possible that an old | 
cow, Whose race is run, may take this occasion | 
for departing, but with an animal in good health 
I believe the disease to be due only and always| 
to over-feeding. A cow about to calve should 
be kept in what would ordinarily be called good | 
thrifty condition, but everything like high con: | 
dition should be avoided until the flow of milk 
is well established. Then, with good feeding, 
she will without danger keep up a good flow 
throughout her milking period. But the change | 
of conditions which take place when the secre- | 
tion first begins to break loose, and when the | 
milk-giving organs first come into action—this | 
occurring at the time when the birth of the calf, 
has already taxed the vital energies to a serious 
extent—is always attended with more or less 
feverishness. Under a judicious system of feed- 
ing, the milk secretion will be slowly developed, 
and after the cow has somewhat regained 
strength, and the natural flow has set in, it may 
be very soon carried to its full amount by 
stronger feeding. Some good, in the way of 
prevention, may be done by giving a medicine 
which tends to check the action of the heart— 
like aconite—but the sovereign preventive of 
milk-fever in a cow is to be sought in a judi- 
cious system of starvation. For at least a 
month before calving she should have only hay— 
and hay of ordinary quality at that; during the 
last two weeks the poorest hay and straw should | 
be substituted, and after the calf is dropped, she | 
should heve for 24 hours little more than air} 
itself, and then a warm bran mash. After this| 
she may have a little hay, and after another 24) 
hours it is safe to begin gradually increasing the | 
food until at the end of the first week she is up| 
to her full rations again. 

e 

Mutton Sheep. 





Mr. Willard, in Rural New Yorker, advises the 
keeping of mutton sheep in connection with 
dairying, but he would not have them run in the 
same pasture. He says: 

There is need of a much larger number of 
mutton sheep in the country than at present ob- 
tains, and we have no doubt that small flocks of 
sheep could be kept on vee | farms with advan- 
tage. The meat is healthful and nutritious and | 
can be grown more cheaply than beef, while it | 
ought to be used more largely by farmers, who | 
now rely upon pork as the standard meat for the | 
table. Sheep require good fences to keep them | 
within prescribed enclosures. Stone walls suf- | 
ficient to turn cattle will not do for sheep, as 
they find a foothold on the stones to scale the 
walls, and on this account many farms are not in 
a condition to keep sheep. 

Sheep husbandry is not so exhaustive to the 
soil as grain raising or dairy farming, and on 
lands much worn will be found one of the means 
of renovating such lands. There are many argu- 
ments that could be used in favor of having] 
English sheep upon our dairy farms, but the: 


| to his locality. 


most potent is that of profit, and this will be 
sufficient to arrest the attention of dairymen on 
the subject. 





Which is the Best Breed of Hogs. 


Discussing this topic, the Rural South Curo- 
linian says : 

A friend asks us to advise him what kind of 
hog to grow. He says he proposes to engage 
largely in cattle and hog raising, and would like 
to have our judgment upon the breed best suited 
He has rich pasture lands, and’ 
abundant forest range, where the mast is usually 
very heavy. 

Experience enables us to answer him concisely 
on the hog idea. The most symmetrical and ma- 
jestic hog known is the pure Berkshire. He is 
thoroughly proportioned, small bone, plump 
hams, small shoulders, and long sides. He is nim- 
ble and active, but takes on flesh rapidly. Hence, 
for large ranges, he is the hog you want. *But like 
every game animal, the Berkshire hog is natur- 
ally jealous, cautious, shy and almost timid, and 
hence if given a large pasturage, he will develop 
his disposition to roam, and become wild and use- 
less, unless followed after very carefully and reg- 
ularly. This is a serious objection to the Berk- 
shire hog now-a-days. 

On the other hand, the Essex hog is smaller, 
more gentle, less inclined to roam, but equally in- 
dustrious, always fat, well knit together, heavier 
to his inches than the Berkshire, and, all things 
considered, the best hog for the southern farmer 
that can possibly be grown in our judgment. 

A cross between these two makes an admirable 
plantation stock hog. And if we started with one 
of each pure, we would always prefer to haye the 
boar pure Essex, and the sow pure Berkshire. 

The Poland China are too lubberly and lazy. 
The Chester Whites are too white and tender for 
this climate. A black animal is generally prefer- 


| able on climatic account, if for no other reason. 


And either the Essex or Berkshire will thrive on 
less, and give better and more meat for the same 
care than will your “piney woods rooters.” Try 
the Essex. 
s oes obet 
Mules vs. Cows in the South. 

The Southern Cultivator says : 

Another point we would earnestly press upon 
the attention of our farmers, is the raising of 
horses and mules—particularly the latter. Near] 
every one keeps too many cows—cispose of this 
surplus, and substitute mules in their place. A 
mule is almost as easily raised as a cow, and at 
maturity is worth at least five times as much. 
Why raise cotton, at heavy expense of manuring 
and cultivating, to buy mules and borses ; when 
the land upon which it is grown, if made intoa 
good pasture, would grow horses and mules at 
almost no expense. This diversion from cotton 
to stock-raising would be anether means of di- 
minishing cost of labor, by lessening the demand 
for it. Raising large cotton crops places the 
farmer completely at the mercy of the laborer. 
No other of our crops requires so much hand 
labor—none, perhaps, in the cultivation and har- 
vesting of which machinery avails so little. 
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The Da iry. | , 


New York Dairymen’s Association. 


This State society held its sixth annual session 
at Elmira on 138th December. The proceedings 


were extremely interesting, and we give in this | 


| ment in the manufacture of cheese took place, 
|and we were enabied to fairly compete with the 
| English dairymen in cheese on their own ground ; 
| and beat them, until they sent to this country for 
| instructions in the art. Landholders put up a 
purse of £20,000 to remunerate their tenants in 
|case of loss by the adoption of the American 
;system, and Mr. Schermerhorn, of New York, 
was employed to visit England and establish 


number, mainly from the Husbandman, a brief | factories there, in Derbyshire we believe, and re- 


abstract of the same, and will follow in subse- 
quent numbers the paper on the Ayrshire cow 
with others upon the principal breeds suitable 
for the dairy. As this branch of farming is 
increasing in importance daily, we will, in the 
present volume, pay particular attention to every 
branch connected therewith. 


“The Mayor of Elmira welcomed the members 
of the Association to that city, and in the course 
of his remarks said, that “perhaps no industry 
was at this time suffering so little from the great 
and continued financial depression that hinders 
all as the agricultural; and of those, engaged 
therein, none less than dairymen;” that “whilst 
our merchants have been distributing their goods 
for less than they could afford, and their aggre- 
gate business has been one of disaster for the 
past few years, bringing anxiety and distress to 
many homes; while manufactories of all kinds, 
as a rule, have been running at a loss, and many 
have been obliged to suspend operations en- 
tirely; and while men, idle but willing and 
anxious to labor, are numerous in every city 
throughout the country, skilled labor as well as 
unskilled, those that have been engaged in dairy- 
ing are comparatively prosperous;” that ‘‘al- 
though prices have fallen off somewhat, yet 
there is no surplus; the demand is equal to the 
supply, and there is no diminution of employ- 
ment for those engaged therein.” 

Mr. Willard, President of the Association, 
thanked the Mayor for his kind greeting and 
pleasant words of welcome to Elmira, and pro- 


;mained there two years, satisfactorily accom- 
| plishing his work, and the tenantry adopted the 
, plan and were successful, taking the business into 
| their own hands, without any loss to the land- 
| holders who had encouraged the undertaking. 

At the Elmira meeting various practical dairy 
topics were discussed, some of which we may 
hereafter give to our readers. In the meantime, 
we present the paper by Dr. E. L. Sturtevant, 
editor of the Scientific Furmer, of Boston, Mass., 
on the 

AYRSHIRE Cow. 

The Ayrshire cow 1s an animal which has been 
eminently fitted for man’s uses through man’s 
need. In her we find that economy of food and 
function so desirable in all cases; so necessary 
where competition is great, and the owner re- 
quires all the aids which intelligence can devise 
for even a moderate success. The wild cow is 
not a milk producer in the sense that we speak 
of the dairy cow as a milk producer ; the wild cow 
is the product of nature, adapted to natural sur- 
roundings, her milk being for the calf alone, and 
neither designed nor furnished for any other pur- 
pose ; the dairy cow is the production of the art 
of man, and is fitted for artificial surroundings 
and for an artificial purpose. She yields milk in 
quantity beyond the wants of her calf, because 
man has so willed, and this surplus product is as 
| artificial as is the wine made from the grape, or 
|as the cow herself, whom man has changed from 
|the form and habits of the wild breed to a form 
and habit more in accordance with the interests 
| of civilization. The Ayrshire cow is an express- 
| ion of the will of the Scotch people, and her 








ceeded to address the body upon the subject of | peculiar adaptation to the wants of the dairyman 


dairying generally. In the course of his re- 
marks he presented some very interesting remi- 
niscences from scripture and history of this an- 
cient calling, and particularly of the rise and 
progress of the system of coOperation therein in 
this country. 

Mr. Willard dates the first shipment of cheese 
to Great Britain at about 1830, and in 18 years 
thereafter (1848) our exports had increased to 
15,000,000 pounds, and the whole production 
that year was not far from 100,000,000 pounds 
about 43,000,000 pounds of which was received 
at the tide-waters of the Hudson. In 1864-5, 
an old Herkheimer dairyman crossed over into 
Canada, and built the first factory in that do- 
minion, and taught the art of manufacture to 
our Canadian neighbors. Previous to this, the 
Canadians bought largely from the States; now 
they produce from 30 to 40 millions of pounds 
annually, and are our sharpest competitors in 
the export trade. The trade in cheese fluctuated 
very much until about 1860, at which time two 
States only, New York and Ohio, furnished the 
amount exported. About that period the co- 
Operative system commenced, and an improve- 


|is the measure of the intensity of the desires 
| which impelled the people of Ayrshire, in her 
production; and on the reverse, the necessities 
|of the people, the necessities which were the 
outcome of high rents and keen competition, 
|were the cause of the production of the 
Ayrshire cow. Let us see what the neces- 
sities or the fates compelled. To pay the rent, 
the cow that gave the largest product at the least 
| expense, was required. Hence through the pro- 
|cess of selection and breeding, this necessity was 
| formulated in a cow which was of a size sufti- 
| cient to yield a large flow of milk, and yet not 
| too large for the pasture in which she fed. The 
| Scotch farmer proved that the food required to 
}support surplus flesh during many years was 
more costly than the flesh when obtained ; hence 
his effort and success to reduce the surplus or 
unnecessary flesh in the make-up or proportion of 
his cow; we see bis success in the light fore- 
quarters, heavy and deep rear-quarters, or in 
general words, in the wedge shape of the Ayr- 
shire cow both viewed from the side and above. 
And so the process went on, in part intentional, 





in part unconsciously, until now we have in the 
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Ayrshire cow a marked example of the power | 
of man over nature in an animal of the utmost | 
value to the dairyman, and more especially to | 
him who occupies regions of scant or uncertain | 
pasturage, and unevenness of outline. 

The Ayrshire cow is a good feeder—she eats | 
much; but of what she eats, she requires but | 
tle for her own support and secretes the balance | 
in milk. Her milk is of excellent quality, and | 
while peculiarly fitted for the milk dealer and the 
cheese dairy, on account of its physical compo- | 
sition, is yet not deficient in the fats and is capa- | 
ble of manufacturing a large amount of sweet, 
high-flavored butter, during the year. Let a sam- | 
ple of Ayrshire milk be examined with attention, 
and you will find that while its cream rises more 
slowly than in the Jersey milk, and while it occu- | 
pies less bulk, yet it is of a high butter-producing | 
value. You will also notice the skim-milk, how 
it retains a white color, while the Jersey milk by | 
its side shows blue. This is a most important 
difference, and is deserving of attention from the | 
practical farmer and dairy manufacturer. Indeed, | 
for the farmer, we should divide cows into two 
types, judging by their milk. The one type, the | 
Ayrshire milk; the other type, the Jersey milk; | 
and these types should never be mixed in the 
same herd, and still better if one type only were | 
used for the supply of a cheese factory,—for each 
milk requires a special treatment, and is changed | 
simultaneously by changes in the food. 

I am expected, however, to magnify the 
Ayrshire breed in this free lance discussion, but 
this I cannot conscientiously dv. The Ayrshire | 
cow has, however, some advantages over the | 
Jersey cow, and at present seems better fitted | 
for the use of dairymen. My first claim is that the 
Aryshire cow is an older breed than the Jersey. | 
Understand me, I know the Jersey is the older | 
race, but the modern improved Ayrshire was such 
as she is now found, in all material particulars, 
in 1808. On the other hand, improvement of 
the Jersey cow to the modern type, hardly had 
a recognition before 1850. What is the conse- 
quence? The Ayrshire is the most of a breed, 
and the dairyman cen depend on securing more 
uniform good milkers in breeding the Ayrshire, 
than if he is breeding the Jersey breed. Thus 
the chances are with an average herd of Ayr- 
shire, the calves will come true to the improved | 
breed, and will all be milkers. With an average 
herd of Jerseys of the same numbers, but a por- | 
tion will be eaual to the parents in the dairy | 
quality. This is a strong recommendation: how | 
strong can scarcely be told—for, granting the | 
cows of equal money value for dairy quality, | 
then the increase will be of unequal value, and | 
with a large valuation in favor of the Ayrshires. 

I suppose it will be expected of me to offer! 
records of large yields of individual cows. This 
is manifestly a most unfair method, as large in- 
dividual milkers can be selected from any breed, 
and the tally counts for nothing in establishing 
real merits. I however present a few records, 
in order to satisfy the unthinking. Thus, Ayr- 
shire Lass is reported by Mr. Brodie as having 
calved April 1, and on June 10 yielded 74 tbs. 
of milk; commenced August with 66 Ibs., and 
closed with 55 Ibs. Total for the month 1,902 
Tbs. Red Rose calved May 20, and June 10 
yielded 84 Ibs. of milk commenced August with | 





74 Ibs.. and closed with 63 tbs. Total for the 
month 2,168 Ibs. The cow Swinly, imported by 
Capt. Randall, furnished in four awe 102 Ibs. of 
milk, which made 5 tbs. of butter. Mr. Prentice 
is said to have had a cow which gave 118 Ibs. of 
milk in three days, from which 9 tbs. 5 oz. of 
butter were made. Mr. Appleton’s cow Maud 
made 60 ounces of butter from 20 qts. of milk. 
The well-known Jean Armour furnished 6 fbs. 
3 oz. of butter in three days in July. One of the 
cows imported by the Massachusetts Society for 
Promotion of Agriculture gave in a winter trial, 
10 Ibs. of butter a week. Mr. Miller, of Dela- 
ware county, N. Y., reports one cow yielding 14 
Ibs. 13 oz. of butter one week in June, another 
14 tbs. 11 oz., and a third 13} tbs. in one week 
in July, 1865; this same cow furnished 184 tbs. 
of butter the same week in 1867. 

The only true way for obtaining a true esti- 
mate of the value of a breed of cows for milk is 
to take the average for a herd, an average which 
shall include every cow in that herd for every 
day in the year. This course we shali pursue 
in some quotations, premising that the average 
weight of Ayrshire cows is from 900 to 950 Ibs. 

[The Dr. gave the report of the yields of a 
number of herds, which we cannot now spare 
room for. } 

We might readily adduce other instances for 
the Ayrshire breed, but these seem sufficient. 
If we call each herd of a uniform size and aver- 
age the result, we huve for the average yield of 
first-class herds of Ayrshires for the year and 
succession of years placed at 5,674 Ibs. or 2,639 
qts. per cow. 

What other breed can show statements like 
these? We think none other. Indeed we 
doubt whether our friends who advocate before 
you the merits of their favorite breeds will ven- 
ture to deal with averages for breeds, but will 
content themselves with individual cows, which 
determine nothing. Indeed, even if we should 
meet them on this ground, the victory would be 
with the Ayrshires: for have we not Old Creamer, 
who yielded, June 11, 1003 tbs.; June 12, 100 tbs.; 
June 13, 1024 Ibs.; and who gave 2,820 Ibs. in 
the month of July ? 

Now, friends, I think I have offered and made 
out a case for the Ayrshires; but I would much 
rather have considered them on their merits as a 
useful breed for the dairyman, and not in compe- 
tition for favor with other breeds. I value the 
Jersey for a dairy animal, but I think that the lo- 
cality which requires the Ayrshire does not need 
the Jersey, and the locality which requires the 
Jersey does not need the Ayrshire. The Jersey, 
in its improved specimens, is a larger animal than 
the Ayrshire ; gives less milk, gives a different 
quality of milk ; and is especially suited for but- 
ter-making, etc. The Ayrshire is all this and 
more. Neither can overcome the other, for our 
country is large, our agricultural pursuits de- 
veloped, and there is need for both breeds. Itis 
only for the dairyman to determine which type 
of breed he can make the most profit from, and 
then grade up to this breed, or purchase or rear 
thoroughbreds. 

Some exceptions were taken by Mr. Harris and 
others as to Old Creamer being placed as an Ayr- 
shire. She was claimed as doubtful, and some 
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claimed her as part short-horn and part Jersey, | 


| 
has 


or Holstein. 

Mr. Stowell, a member, said he was interested 
in getting the most milk, and had experimented 
with Jerseys, short-horns, natives and Ayrshires, 
and as he did not care so much for quality as 
quantity, for the milk goes to a factory which 
receives from a thousand cows, and there is no 
inducement to get the richest milk since it must 
all go by one common standard of measurement. 
For the last four years he has had Ayrshires and 
found them good mothers, easy keepers, and the 
milk of good quality. 

Remarking upon the character of the writer, 
Dr. S., an eminent breeder of Ayrshires, Dr. 
Craft, before the reading expressed the opinion 
that the paper could not be successfully attacked 
by breeders having other interests. At the close of 
the reading, Mr. Curtis called attention to the 
estimate placed upon it and moved a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Sturtevant, which prevailed. 

* 

In What Kind of Feed is it Most Profitable 
to Invest a Given Amount of Money 
for the Cows of a Butter Dairy ? 

The following is an extract from a paper read 
before the Montgomery Co., Md., Dairymen’s 
Association, by Dr. Francis Thomas, and for an 
advance copy of which we are indebted to Wm. 
Brewer, Esq., editor of the Rockville Advocate. 
We regret that we cannot give the address en- 
tire: 

The cow, in the eyes of a dairyman, is only a 
machine by which he converts feed into milk. 
And as she requires considerable quantities of 








food for the mere sustenance of the body, this | 


portion of food, it would seem, should consist of 
those substances known to contain the elements 
of the animal tissues. 
surplus food given with special reference to pro- 
ducing milk, should, of course, to carry out the 
theory, be principally composed of the constitu- 
ents of milk. So simple is this in theory, that a 
novice might suppose it especially so in practice. 
But, as declared in the report of the American 
Dairymen’s Association for 1870: “ A thousand 
circumstances in the condition of the material 
fed, the manner of feeding, and the vital forces 
of the animals themselves, must modify in some 
degree every experiment made.” 

Therefore, while it is possible for the scientist 
to theorize intelligently in this matter,and point 
out the probable result of a given article of food, 
it must ever remain with the dairyman to ascer- 
tain for himself, by actual experiment, what is 
most profitable in his individual case. Some old- 
fashioned farmers scout at the idea of varying 
the feed to meet varying circumstances, believ- 
ing that if you feed enough of any thing it will 
be sure to make milk. This cannot be so with 
corn meal, as I have seen cows that were gaining 
flesh and losing in milk upon corn meal, reverse 
the process immedintely when changed to a 
strictly bran feed. That is, they gained in milk 
and lost in flesh. And to be more sure in the 
experiment, I have changed such cows back to 
corn meal, and have invariably found that their 
coats would slick up in a few days with a cor- 
responding shrinkage in the milk pail. 


1 


On the other hand, the | 
{all other assets. 


Agricultural Calendar. 


Work for the Month—January. 


This is the season for reflection as well as for 
anticipation. It is a time to lay plans for the 
future, and to profit by the experiences of the 
past, fixing the causes of failure, and seizing the 
clues which lead to success. Now it is well to 
resolve to improve on old practices, and not 
only to resolve but to do. An examination into 
the reasons of miscarriages which the farmer 
has encountered is only the part of wisdom, and 
to evade it is to display want of courage. He 
can only hope to avoid similar errors in the 
future by understanding their character. This 
involves the determination of a settled system 
for the year; and once adopted, after a fair 
adjustment of means and resources to the end 


}and objects sought, ought to be kept steadily in 


view, and adhered to as closely as possible, with 
only such deviations as necessity demands. Do 
not attempt too much. Avoid the temptation 
to over-cropping. Among the things which are 
peculiarly appropriate to do at the opening of a 
new year, there is not one, in our judgment, of 
more importance than to 

Open an Account Book.—Here, at least, 
lacking any definite plan of keeping farm 
accounts, can be noted down every item of 


expenditure on and receipts from the farm. At 
the beginning of the year, and again at its close, 


|an inventory should be taken of crops on hand 


and unsold, machinery, implements, stock, and 
A comparison of the footings 


| with the liabilities, if any, shows the farmer 


just where he stands; and there is nothing like 
looking the facts right square in the face. Once 


| adopted, and the custom persevered in of makin 
/an entry of every item received and expended, 


the result ensuing will be found wonderfully 
satisfactory. This keeping of accounts, how- 
ever simple in their form, is really as useful to 
the farmer as to the merchant, and the time it 
takes cannot be better spent. We believe no- 
thing can be found to conduce more to the 
satisfaction of carrying on the work of a farm, 
if accounts are kept, not only with the farm 
itself, but with every crop raised on it. 
Making Manure.—This work can be pur- 
sued during many opportunities which arise 
often through the winter. Substances to be 
found on every farm, not only wasting but 
often absolutely detrimental to health, can be 
gathered up and worked together in the barn- 
yard and compost-heap, so as to largely increase 
the available supplies of fertilizing material. 
Commingle as far as practicable the various 
kinds of manures together—from' the horse and 
cow stables, the hog pens, &c.—adding such 


;absorbents as muck, leaves, road-scrapings, &c., 


as may be available, adding from time to time a 
dusting of plaster, and when practicable turning 
the whole over. 
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Hen Manure is the most valuable made on 
the farm,and is worth the most careful protec- 
tion. Keep it in boxes or barrels under cover, 
either by itself or mixed with coal ashes er dry 
earth. No fertilizer more effective in the 
garden. 

Grain Fields.—Look out that on these sur- 
face drains do not become filled up, and thus 


is 


permit the accumulation of water about the roots 


of the plants. 


Tobacco Beds.— Materials for burning beds 
should be gotten together as early as pussible, 
and the work itself done as soon as the weather 
permits. Evurly seeding is generally most suc- 
cessful, and one good chance neglected may 
result in delay, which will be not only vexatious 
but damaging. If practicable, select for the 
beds a site protected from the north; have 
abundance of brush and wood, and after it is 
burned have the bed dug deeply and thoroughly 
fined. Spread your guano evenly and rake in, 


and then sow the seed half in one direction and | 


the rest across, and roll or tread it in firmly. A | 
tablespoonful of seed to 100 square yards is 
sufficient, and to ensure regularity in sowing 
mix it with fine ashes. See to it that the beds 
are well drained, and a trench should be cut 
around them to prevent inflow of water from the 
outside. 

Continue stripping tobacco, when the weather 
is favorable, being watchful to assort various 
grades, and to handle carefully. 


Live Stock —The more than usually severe 
Weather this season has shown ought to se- 
cure more than ordinary attention to all kinds 
of farm animals. Kegularity in feeding is one 
important matter not to be overlooked. Milk 
Cows should have begun the winter in good 
order, since itis much more practicable to keep 
them in good condition than to restore them to 
it after they have once rundown. Light, warm, 
but well-ventilated stables, are as essential to 
their health and well- doing’ as is palatable and 
nutritious food. Now, if you have followed the 
recommendations of the American Farmer in 
providing a supply of ruta-bagas, mangels, car- 
rots or parsnips, you will gain advantage in it 
in the succulence they will give the usual dry 
winter food of your stock. Not only their nutri- 
tive properties, but their alterative effects, con- 
tribute to make them of the greatest value to 
every farmer. Working Animals ought not to 
be exposed more than can be avoided in bad 
weather. Exercise is desirable, and over-feeding 
should be avoided when they are idle. Bed them 
well, and see to it that they are rubbed down at 
least once ‘we An occasional mess of carrots 
is excellent ows and heifers in calf and brood 
mares need liberal rations of nourishing food. 
Keep young cattle and colts growing and thriy- 
ing, and give every kind of stock some protec- 
tion against cold rains and winds. Sheep and 
Hogs.—Put the former out in the fields in dry 
weather,—they are better there than howe. 
Do not neglect to salt them regularly. Have 
dry, warm pens for hogs, with ample rough ma- 
terial for bedding: See they haveclean water to 
drink, and a supply of ashes, charcoal and rot- 
ten wood. Poultry need dry, warm quarters, 
and some variation in their food,—giving a due 
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prone of meat and scrap, with grain and 
| vegetables. 

And now, at the beginning of a new year, do 
not neglect to look after the little things that 
need dving—the stight repairs wanted—remem- 

| bering that “a stitch in time saves nine.” Therea 

shingle loose, here a fence-rail down, a bolt out in 
this place, 2 nail wanted in that; attendto 
all these trifles as you find them. It will be 
|} easier, consume less time, be more economical 
and likely to avoid unpleasant results, than to 
wait for tlle job to become a big one. It is, 
indeed, saving the pennies. 


Horticulture. 


Horticultural Societies. 


2] 


Their Acts, Objects and Uses.- No. 


| Editors American Farmer : 

Every valuable production of our fields, 
orchards and gardens is the result of progress 
| and improvement. We have scarcely a fruit, 

plant or flowering shrub in its orignal condition. 
| All are improved by climate, soil and proper cul- 
| ture, until wecan hardly realize that their present 
high condition has been derived from an arid and 
worthless natural state. 

In order that we should continue to sustain 
and improve the qualities and condition of the 
| Veget table productions that luxuriate in our soils, 
‘and modify and tame tie wild natures and 
| beauties ot those whose merits are yet untried 
and unsuspected, we should, with the aid of 
| science and art, continue our improvements and 
investigations until we reach a limit of perfec- 
tion as yet unattempted, and, perhaps, unim- 
agined. 

“By progressive art and culture the rose may 
be still farther improved, and caused to exhibit 

and possess tints and perfumes bordering on 
enchantment ; and wild and undeveloped flowers 
expand into elegance, beauty and fragrance, 
almost rivaling the heavenly amaranth. The 
same may he said of other productions. “Fruits 
as delicious as the peach, and vegetables as 
delicate as celery, have been produced from 
acrid and poisonous originals. Before man 
interposed, the olive was dry and offensive, the 
peach bitter, the pear had but a hard and woody 
flesh, and the apple tree was full of thorns. 
|Man labored and the thorns fell; the rose 
doubled and trebled its flowers; the peach and 
pear filled with perfumed juice; the olive lost 
its bitterness, and the wild grasses were con- 
verted into waving fields of grair.” 

All this is, or may be, the legitimate result of 
agricultural and horticultural science and skill. 

Knowledge is power; and, it is acquired know- 
ledge, in conjunction with that resulting from 
combination and association, that leads to pro- 
gress and development. 

In no way can our powers and abilities be 
exercised to greater advantage than by means of 
associations such as your State Horticultural 
Society. The acts, objects and intentions that 
should govern this and kindred gocieties are 
intended to diffuse knowledge and suggest 
means of improvement over the whole country, 
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and especially to enlighten farming ‘and fruit- 
growing communities in the arts of successful 
culture. Although, perhaps, the details and 
minutie of horticultural operations belong more 
particularly to the practical tillers of the soil, 
yet instructions that should govern them mainly, 
and in their general operations, should be a 
part of the business assumed to be carried out by 
these societies. 

By means of these associations, and the know- 
ledge disseminated through our agricultural and 
horticultural journals, and the schools in which 
the arts appertaining to agriculture and its 
branches are taught, we shall be able to un- 
derstand the fundamental laws and conditions 
that govern the growth of plants, so as to ren- 
der the making and maturity of a good crop 
almost a matter of absolute certainty. Through 


ignorance and misapplication of means, farming | 
of any kind, with many cultivators, t @ mere | 
spirit of emulation, and lead to high attain- 


matter of blind chance, and their productions are 
often the least when from their extra manage- 
ment the largest returns were anticipated ; and, 
on the other hand, 
greatest of which little was expected. 


We feel it almost a werk of supererogation to | 


remind fruit-growers and florists of the benefits 
derived from horticultural associations; and 


that they have felt the need, and, perhaps, ex- | 
ble journal, 
|article from our friend J. W. Kerr, who, mis- 
| understanding the facts, did great injustice to 


perienced the value of associated interests and 
concentrated effort in behalf of their special 
callings. No doubt the same interests and in- 
fluences that brought about your valuable 
organization eperate to a considerable extent 


throughout the country; but, we are sorry to | 


say,so far have not influenced the farmers of our 
fine fruit-growing section, so as to induce them 
to organize an association of this kind. We 
have moved in this matter through our local 
papers, and with editorial aid; but so far with- 
out success. We expect to resume and press 
this important subject, still hoping that some of 
our young and active farmers will take hold. 
The thing only wants a beginning—a start—and 
success cannot be doubted. We believe an 
intelligent outlook and view of this important 
subject will, at an early day, induce other sec- 
tions, now in ignorance of their true interests, 
to institute organizations for their own sp ‘cial 
benefit, as well as to diffuse horticultural know- 
ledge. 

As it regards fruit-growers in many sections 
of the country, this apathy and absence of com- 
bined effort is a very serious disadvantage—an 
obstacle that should no longer stand in the way 
of our progress. As a class, horticulturists, 
especially fruit-growers, seem to be wanting in 
the spirit that begets co-operation and effort; 
but, perhaps, it should be remembered that their 
general circumstances are not so favorable to 
close combination. In sparse communities the 
farmer or fruit-grower cannot readily get inform- 
ation of his fellow-laborers as other classes, 
such as mechanics and artisans in cities. His 
means of intercourse are less. He probably 
takes no agricultural journal; owns no fruit 
books, and his circle of acquaintances is much 
more limited. These circumstances, however, 
may explain, but do not justify, the lack of class 
spirit and improvement that should belong to 
his calling. But, independent of all these draw- | 


those proved to be the 


/away from the exhibition altogether; 


‘backs, it cannot be denind that, with us, con- 
siderable progress has been made in horticulture ; 
even in sections where no combination ever 
existed. 

It may be proper to remark here that the 


'means of information offered through the me- 


dium of public discussions, such as are generally 
practiced in these assemblies, are also of great 
importance; not only in regard to the informa- 
tion thus elicited, but, in the way of practice 
and training of young farmers in debate, in 
conversational powers, and confidence in ex- 
pressing their views and opinions in public. 

As a general thing much progress and im- 
provement cannot be expected in any pursuit 
by divided and individual effort. It is very rare 
that anything great or valuable can be secured 
in agriculture and its branches without com- 
bined operation and forces. Numbers, aid, art 
and energy will push things ahead, create a 


ments; and, at the same time, aid in the de- 
velopment of national wealth and ‘te > 
Keswick Depot, ste Co., Va. J. Fitz. 





The State aicckoumeidn Society. 


| Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


In the November number of your very valua- 
I had the pleasure of reading an 


our Horticultural Society. He says: “At least 


|I take exceptions to the course to which the 


Society seems inclined, viz: that of ignoring in 
its exhibitions, to a large extent, every other 


| interest except floral or plant, and it thus far 
|has been a failure, almost, except as a plant 


show,” &c. 
Now, it is hardly fair to condemn a Society 


| that has done everything in its power to induce 


the fruit-growers of our State to exhibit their 
productions at our shows, by offering fair pre- 
miums for competition, ample room, and facilities 
for display; our secretary sending letters of 
solicitation to the fruit-growers generally, to in- 
duce them to send their vegetables and fruits, and 
encourage the Society by their presence. The 
result was that two large rooms in the Academy 
of Music, given up entirely for tlLeir display, 
were not one-third full; and in order to get even 
a respectable display of fruit, several officers of 
the Society were industriously visiting our 
suburban growers, begging them to exhibit their 
fruits and vegetables, and it was only after this 
very unusual effort that the Soc iety succeeded in 
collecting the meagre quantity shown, whilst the 
fruit-growers generally, like our friend Kerr, en- 
couraged us by sending nothing and staying 
and the 
total market value of all the fruits and vegeta- 
bles exhibited, it is probable, was not equal to 
one-half the prize money awarded. 

Some time since, at the suggestion of Col. 


| Edward Wilkins, of Kent county, (who, by the 


by, was an exception to the general rule of 
fruit-growers, being present at the last exhibition 
daily) the Society endeavored to have a peach 
show; but after several months, although the 
Farmer gave publicity to the subject and pub- 
lished the communication of the Colonel, the 








») 


~ 


0 


committee, for want of encouragement, was com- 
pelled to report the exhibition impracticable ; and 
this took place in Maryland, the greatest peach- 
growing State in the Union. 


Mr. Kerr asks: “Can the Society take no action | 


that will bring more exhibitors of fruit to its 
shows?” 


pairing of enkindling the necessary enthusiasm 
in our Maryland fruit-growers, despatched a 
committee to Chicago to invite the American 
Pomological Society to make their exhibition in 
1877 jointly with them, and notwithstanding the 
great efforts of our horticultural friends of other 
places, who desired this great meeting to take 
place in their respective cities, succeeded, and we 
can state to friend Kerr that the Society has done 
something, and we hope if nothing else will 
arouse the fruit-growers of our State to the ne- 
cessity of encouraging our Society, their pride as 
Marylanders will induce them to do so at our 
September exhibition, that the most noted pomo- 


logists then present may at least see such a dis- | 


play from our State as it has never been the good 
fortune for our Society to see, and that Mr. 
Kerr will use his pen in future te enable us to 
attain this enc, and let us have the pleasure of 
his presence in September next, when he can 
judge correctly of the efforts of the Maryland 
Horticultural Society to fill its mission “in deed.” 
OLD FIELD. 
oe 
Tree-Washing in Winter. 

The Germantown Telegraph reminds its readers 
that the winter season is the time for tree- washes, 
and that very much good results from their use. 
There is much discussion, and especially just 
now, about scraping off the bark of trees,—some 
favoring and some opposing, and some losing 
temper on either side about it; but the whole 
question is settled by using tree-washes, for where 
it is practiced there is never any rough bark to 
scrape. A tree annually washed has always a 
clean, smooth bark, and is generally in the 
healthiest possible condition. 

We see it stated in some quarters that trees 
washed never have the blight; but this does not 
prove that it prevents blight, because there are 
many trees which are never washed that have 
not blighted. If washing were more general it 
would be an argument. Still it is quite likely 
that washing will keep down blight, especially if, 
as some botanists tell us, the blight comes from a 
sort of fungus seed which sprouts and grows 
from the outside of the bark. : 

Our country farmers use simple whitewash, and 
their trees are very healthy. It does not look 
nice to tasty eyes, but this can be remedied by 
coloring. Some put sulphur in the whitewash 
and fancy it helps to keep down red spider,—a 
small, almost invisible insect, which often injures 
—_ much the leaves of fruit-trees. 

rees regularly washed are seldom infested by 
scale; but where they are, it seems now well- 
established that linseed oil makes a certain and 
cheap remedy. It is painted over the stems. 
of course there is much good to fruit-trees in 
pruning, manuring, and the many other pro- 
cesses of good culture; but of all the good things 
we doubt whether there is many more valuable 
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[than good winter washing of the trunks and 
stems. This wash can be madeof whale-oil soap, 
a pound to a bucket of water, and many other 
things having the same active qualities. 


Pear Blight. 





In reply, allow me to state that the | 
Society, some fifteen months since, almost des- | 


| The views taken on this subject by Prof. 
Brainard, of Washington, in his address before 
| the Potomac Fruit-Growers’ Association, a sum- 
|mary of which was given in the American 


| 


| Farmer for November, do not seem to have 
|general approval. The venerable Dr. Kirtland 
has written a letter to Prof. Brainard, endorsing 
| his position; but the weight of authority, so far 
as we have noticed, seems decidedly against him. 

Mr. Thos. Meehan, one of our most eminent 
vegetable physiologists, and whose verdict is 
entitled to great weight, does not hesitate to say : 
. The effort of Prof. Brainard to ascertain the 
‘cause of pear blight by experiment, will attract 
attention at once, as the majority of those who 
profess to understand the disease will write for 
}a year in preference to observing for an hour. In 
|regard to the experiment itself, the fire-blight 
does not commence in the “leaves and, soft 
wood,” so that the analogy goes for nothing. 
Fire-blight commences in spots on the bark, 
often extending round the whole stem and gird- 
ling it—and not unless it does extend round and 
girdle the branch is there any injurious effect on 
“leaves and soft wood.” The line between the 
healthy and unhealthy part is often so distinct 
as to-be drawn by a bair line, and it is incon- 
ceivable that say one inch of bark should be 
injured by 108°, and an inch adjoining, sepa- 
rated but by a line, should be under the same 
tempefature, and yet absolutely uninjured. 
The whole course of the Professor's argument, 
as well as of many other recent writers on fire- 
blight on the apple and pear, shows that he is 
thinking of some other disease than fire-blight, 
or else has given the appearances in the real 
disease but a very cursory examination. 

And Mr. B. F. Johnson, the exceedingly well- 
informed and logical Illinois correspondent of 
the Country Gentleman, writes: 

I would like to have it explained by Prof. 
Brainard or Dr. Kirtland, that if solar heat is 
the sole cause of the mischief, and not a de- 
ficiency in the soil, how it is these relics of 
modern antiquity, the pear trees of Vincennes, 
Hardin county, and the Kaskaskia bottoms, 
have resisted the intense heats of the many 
summers which have passed over since one 
hundred and fifty years; and how, if solar heat 
does its business so effectually on the pear in 
America, it does not accomplish something on 
the burning plains of Italy, where the Bonchre- 
tien d’ Ete, “wholly occupying large orchards, 
grows with incredible vigor, and becomes as 
strong and large as oaks.” 

Prof. Brainard lays great stress on the fact 
that blight is pretty sure to make its appearance 
on the sunny side, and finds in that circumstance 
the cause and secret of the disease. But it seems 

| to me it can be readily shown that it is not the 
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heat of the sun that works the mischief; it only 
hastens its development. Trees transplanted 
from the timber, with insufficient roots, die 
first on the sunny side, for the reason that 
evaporation goes on faster there, and it is not 
unfrequently the case that a tree so smitten 
finally recovers, but loses all the bark off the 
south side. If two persons under the same 
circumstances were infected with the germs of 
cholera, yellow fever, or any of the dread 
epidemics, the one exposed to excessive solar 
heat would be likely to be the first attacked, and 
with greater violence than the other not so 
exposed. And while the one would be pretty 
sure to die of the attack, the other, who kept 
cool in the shade, would not only have the 
disease with less violence, but might recover in 
the end. And so of dead and decaying bodies ; 
those exposed to intense solar heat are the 
soonest to putrefy and decay. So a pear limb 
attacked with blight would show the disease 
less pronouncedly if it were in the shade, and if 
kept there it might finally recover. 

Vith all due respect fot Mr. Brainard’s sci- 
entific acquirements, and the weighty endorse- 
ment of the respectable and venerable Dr. Kirt- 
land, I dare venture the opinion that they are 
considering that to be a cause of the disease 
which is only one of its effects. 

oo 


The Vineyard. 
Culture ef the Grape. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


To comply with your request I will give from | 


time to time in your pages some of my experience 


in grape growing. The grape vine (the plant | 
tse. 


f) will almost grow in any soil or situation, 


as we can see all around us, with different suc- | 
cess. The best and safest situation, however, is | 
ood in this country as | 
rope. Such asoilas Mr. Giddings describes | 


rag | hill-side; this holds 
in Eu 


in the last number of the Farmer is certainly a 
ver. 


seek for on a hill-side. 
the most important point to successful grape- 
growing. The dryer the situation the healthier 
the fruit will come out ; if a wet season, on level 
ground, which is generally richer, the vine makes 
& strong, unnecessary growth, and a wet season 
always tells badly on the fruit; first by mildew, 


rot, and at last, but not least, in the flavor of the | 


fruit. Any manure that will help to retain its 
moisture, ought to be avoided. The best manure 
to keep the fruit in a healthy state I found to be 
bone dust, ashes, leaf mould, potash, and old 
lime rubbish. Mr. Ch. Schmidt, who owns a 
large vineyard on the Patapsco, while on a visit 


to me last summer, complained of rot on the | 


south side of his hill. I asked him if he manured 
that side. He replied yes, and with the heaviest 
kind of manure (Butcher’s manure,) while the 
other sides, which he manured with bone dust, 
remained in a healthy condition. There are 


plenty of hill-sides around us here and in How- | 
ard county, and I suppose all over the State, | 


good one, as it shows plenty of natural | 
drainage: the very thing we generally find and | 
In my experience it is | 


| cess of flavor. 


that we have had healthier grapes the last fewyears 
than they had out west. Farmers who have no 
experience in grape culture ought to begin in a 
small way only, and increase their plantation as 
they increase in knowledge, both in the cultiva- 
tion and the making of wine. If the Elvira 
makes a wine, which as Mr. Hussman has told 
me, one of the best judges, not knowing of what 
grape it was made, after tasting it, pronounced 
to be the celebrated Margraefler of my native 
State, Baden, then grape-growing will revive. 
Of course all new varieties ought to be tried first 
sparingly before we plunge into it headlong, 
as many have done, which has done more harm 
to it than anything else. In your next number I 
will give my experience as to varieties. 
Jno. Cook. 
Breisgau Fruit Farm, near Carrollton, 
Baltimore Go., Md. 
_—— ° 





The Wine Question. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

With much interest I have read the article of 
Mr. Giddings about his wines, and though I fully 
agree with him on many points, I am rather sur- 
prised to find a grape-grower of his years of ex- 


| perience so strongly opposed to a rational im- 


provement of must. For the old countries the 
practice of which is scientifically and practically 
a settled fact of great importance, and I do not 
propose to open discussion on it,except in so far 
as it relates to our native varieties of grapes. 


It is a mistaken idea that Dr. Gall invented his 
process of making wines simply to increase the 
quantity ef such; thiswassecondary. His main 
object was to enable the poor vintners of the 
Moselle and Rhine to make a drinkable and sala- 
ble wine in those unfavorable seasons which so 
often occur in those regions. That his success 
has been a thorough one, is proved by there not 
being found, in the markets of to-day, any of the 
sour and unhealthy wines of former years. The 
average product of those countries is at present 
far superior to that of olden times. 


Adding sugar and water to good must of 
choice wine-grapes, to increase the quantity, is 
such utter folly that no experienced vintner will 
think of doing so. Some of our American 
grapes will furnish such must, but unfortunately 
they are the varieties that do not succeed wellin 


| most localities. With anxiety we are therefore 


watching the new grapes, hoping, one of these 
days, to find a variety that will prove reliable and 
furnish a must that needs no gallizing. 

Of the different methods of improving must, 
Dr. Gall’sis the most valuable for us here, as with 
most of our grapes we have to overcome an ex- 
Most of the varieties cultivated 
in our vineyards have been taken out of the 
woods or been improved for only a few genera- 
tions, and so plainly show their wild character and 
flavor, that even if their must is rich enough, they 
will make so fruity a wine that those persons 
used to good European wines will not drink them 
if they can help it. : 

The general objection to our native wines is 


which are too poor for any other crop, which | that they are too fruity, and taste of the grape. 


would make splendid vineyards. 


from a conversation I had with Mr. Hussman, | 


I am satisfied, | This is often confounded with theso-called earthy 


taste. 
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I, too, have made good wine of pure grape 
awl for instance from choice Delawares and 
Nortons; of the latter by a process to overcome 
its strong, objectionable aroma, but shall not at- 
tempt to do so with varieties like Concord, Ives 
and Clinton, as they, under any mode of fer- 
mentation, even if they contain sufficient sugar, 
will turn out a wine with so strong a taste of 
their respective grapes, that I at least have found 
them unsalable in open market, competing with 
foreign wines nearly all gallized or petiotized. 

Long years of storing will eventually over- 
come the strong flavor, but we cannot wait such 
a time for the prices received, and why should we, 
if the harmless addition of pure water and pure 
sugar will reduce the strong and objectionable 
flavor, and change it so as to become pleasant and 
palatable to judges of good wines. 

Choice wines can certainly only be made of 
cheice grapes without any addition to the must; 
but I claim that with the varieties mostly culti- 
vated in our vineyards, we cannot produce such 
an article, though, by judicious gallizing we can 
furnish cheap, healthy wines that are far better 
than the doctored and artificial wines so exten- 
sively sold all over the country. As long as we 
add nothing else than sugar and water, | think 
we can truthfully call such wine pure and genu- 
ine. A few yet claim that any addition adulter- 
ates the natural wine. What does the word 
natural wine mean? Nothing else than product 
of nature, and this already says enough. There 
is no such thing as natural wine. Itis not more 
a product of nature than bread. 

Looking at the process the grape has to un- 
dergo to become wine,—the pressing, racking, sul- 
phuring, fining, etc., etc..—we must say wine is 
altogether an artificial production, and the more 
skill, attention and nursing is given to it, the 
better will be the result. Adding to poor or 
overflavored must only such articles as are other- 
wise used in our daily food can certainly not be 
found objectionable as long as the vintner openly 
acknowledges his practice, though most custom- 
ers never question if the wines are pure juice or 
not. They buy them according to the quality, 
and, as far as my experience goes, want a wine 
without the characteristic native flavor or taste 
of thegrape. Yourstruly, C.A. HEINEKEN. 

Prince William Co., Va., Dec. 15, 1876. 

-- oe 


The Foreign Grape. 


The following from the Germantown Telegraph 
will be read with interest by all fond of this 
delicious fruit, and who would like to know ofa 
simple and inexpensive way of producing it : 

We do not hear the recommendations we did 
years ago, for every one to plant foreign grapes. 

n every direction there were details for building 
cheap vineries; and the way to do it, and the pro- 
fits resulting, were staple topics at every agricul- 
tural club. 

It is probable that with the improvement of the 
native grape has come less desire for the foreign 
article, for we have now some native grapes of an 
excellence far above what would have been 
thought possible a few years agc. Still, in our 
opinion, none of the improvements are equal to 
regular graperies for'foreign varieties; and though 
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it may have some influence iu keeping down the 
| desire for grape-houses, could scarcely have been 
| the whole reason. Most likely it has been the 
introduction of these grapes from California. The 
foreign grape thrives very well in that country ; 
and there have been some fair attempts to bring 
| them across the continent and put them on our 
markets, but with no very great success. Still, 
| the attempt must have had its influence on keep- 
|ing back grape-houses, even if for no other rea- 
pson than the cheapening of the product. Atthe 
time we speak of, first-class foreign grapes raised 
| in our houses would bring about $1.50 per pound, 
| and there was some profit in it; but when Cali- 
| fornia sends Muscats and Marocs and Tokays to 
| our markets, and they sell on our streets at fifteen 
cents per pound, (or fifty cents on the centennial 
grounds,) there is no chance for the home-made 
| article at $1.50 per pound. 
| As a matter of profitable speculation, therefore, 
| there is little use in graperies of glass; and as some 
| consideration of profit and loss necessarily enters 
| into everything we do, there is no doubt all these 
| have had to do with the neglect of grape-houses. 
And yet we are sorry that it isso, for in spite of 
California and the improvement of the native 
| grape, there is nothing grown or in our markets 
| that can compare with a well-ripened hot-house 
| grape; the material we find on our dinner-tables, 
| bought from the stores, are hardly worth eating by 
| those who have been accustomed to artificial pro- 
ducts. We do not think there is any “pay” in 
| hot-house grape-growing in the commercial sense 
|of the word; but in actual pleasure and gratifica- 
| tion there are probably few things in gardening 
| that will give more. 
| We use the term hot-house as gardeners use it, 
| to signify an artificial covering to grow the for- 
eign grape in; but it does not need heat to grow 
them. The fureign grape mildews when grown 
in the open air; but with any sort of covering 
that will keep a moist air about the plant it 
|thrives well, and it is about all it needs. Of 
| course, when one wants grapes very early it is 
then desirable to have furnaces, pipes, and a real 
hot-house; but that is a condition which calls for 
a skillful gardener, and is not the kind of idea we 
want to work out now. All we want is a glass 
covering under which to grow the vines. 

We think many well-to-do farmers, with a lit- 
| tle time and a fondness for those good things of 
| this life that cost but little to procure, might have 
|a few foreign vines under glass—a sort of cheap 
|cold grapery. There need be no expensive grape- 
border, such as the garden books call for, but any 
good garden soil that will grow cabbages is good 
enough to plant the grape in. Any sort of cover 
built over the vine, so that it has a glass roof and 
plenty of light, is about all that is needed as the 
foundation of good foreign grapes. Of course 
one who does not know a rose from a gooseberry 
bush could not up and grow these grapes; but 
any one Who is accustomed to grow vegetables 
and knows the wants of growing crops, can make 
out tolerably well in grape-growing. 








The Secretary Grape. 


This is thought to be one of the most valuable 
‘of Mr. Ricketts’ seedlings, and some specimen 
| bunches shown at the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
i ral Exhibition this year were twelve inches long. 
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By W. D. Baacxennior, F Florist and Nurseryman, 


Govyanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 


During the still, cold days of winter, as horti- 
culturists, we have a little more time for reflect- 
ing on what is past, as well as to turn our minds 
in the way of designing for the future. And in 
this direction we still entertain—as we long have 
done—the idea that much pleasure would be 
imparted and a good deal of labor saved by the 
votaries of Flora, could they be induced to turn 
their attention more to the cultivation of hardy 
herbaceous plants. And really, to secure such, 
we do not need to go far—for in our meadows, 
prairies and woods are to be found as lovely 
gems as ever adorned any of Flora’s most gaudy 
parterres. And, furthermore, the desirable of 
such kinds as are of foreign origin may be had 
of almost any of our respectable nurserymen, at 
very moderate prices. On previous occasions 
we have given short lists of what we deemed 
desirable in this line, and, in order to keep the 
public mind awake to what we think is of inter- 
est, we enumerate here a selection of such as are 
desirable, either for the beauty of their flowers 
or foliage, while at the same time the tenderest 
of them will stand out during our most severe 
winters with only a partial protection, viz: 

Acanthus spinosa; Achillea ptarmica, fl: pleno 
alba—good for bridal boquets in summer; A. 
millefolia, fl: rosea; Aconitum Napellus; Agros- 
temma coronaria, fi: pleno alba—a constant 


bloomer; Althea rosea, the Hollyhock—the dou- 
ble varieties of which are very ornamental; 


Alyssum argenteum; Anemore japonica; Aqui- 
legea—both double and single sorts are very de- 
sirable, particularly the Rocky Mountain kinds; 
Atragena Americana; Asclepias tuberosa—no 
herbaceous plant can surpass this when grown 
in masses; A.incarnata; Asphodelus fistulosus; 
A. albus; Bellis perennis—double daisy, in great 
variety ; Bromus brizeformis—a grass ; Bocconia 
japonica; B. cordata—both species are strong, 
erect growers, with leaves that are very orna- 
menta!; Convallaria majalis—the modest and 
fragrant Lily of the Valley; Campanula persici- 
folia, fl: pleno alba; C. eximea, C. rhomboidea, 
fl: pleno, Chelone glabra, C. barbata—all of the 
species are worthy of a place; Cypripedium 
pubescens, C. spectabilis—will succeed well in a 
shady, moist locality; Chrysanthemum indicum— 
numerous in fine double varieties; Crocus—of 
various shades of colors; Delphinium chinense, 
D. tricorne—double and single, excellent for 
boquet-makers; D.formosum; D. nudicaule— 
flowers scarlet; Dianthus plumatius—d warf pink; 

Dicentra cucullaria—Dutchman’s Breeches; D. 
spectabilis—Bleeding Heart, very popular; Digi- 
talis ferruginea, D. purpurea—Fox Gloves; 
Dracocephalum peregrinum; D. Virginianum; 

Dodecatheon meadia— American Cowslip; Epilo- 
biumabyssinicum ; Erianthus Ravenne—astrong 
growing, ornamental grass; Funkia alba—to be 
grown in rich land, in a shady situation; F. ce- 

rulea; Galanthus nivalis—Snowdrop ; Gentiana 
puberula ; G. saponaria; Gunnera scabra— 
highly ornamental when massed on a lawn; 
Gynerium argenteum—Pampas grass, of great 
beauty; Hibiscus moscheutos—Marsh Mallow, 
pink and white; Helleborus niger—Christmas 


| rose ; Inula Helenium ; Iris Siberica; 1. japonica 
|—single and double, in many colors; 1. hema- 
tophyila ; Lathyrus Jatifolia—purple and white 
flowered pea, very desirable; Liatris pycnos- 
| tachya—very handsome; Lobelia cardinalis; L-~ 
syphalitica; Lythrum speciosum; L. roseum su- 
perbum ; Lunuria biennis—honesty, when dried 
the capsules are pretty; Lychnis chalcedonica, 
fl: pleno—old, and much admired; Monarda 
didyma; Morina longifolia; Narcissus—of the 
hardy Daffodil kinds; (£nothera grandiflora; 
(EZ. macrantha; Pceonia chinensis, fl: pleno—in 
great variety, and demanding more attention 
than they have received ; Papaver orientale; P. 
caucascum; Pentstemon centranthifolius, P. 
Murreyanus, P. speciosus, _P. Lobbi—all well 
adapted for the decoration of the table; Phlox— 
in great variety, and can be made to blcom the 
greater portion of the summer; Polemonium 
ceruleum—Jacob’s Ladder; Primula veris— 
from this comes the Polyanthus and Primrose of 
the English gardens, calied also Cowslip; Rheum 
Emodi—the large, broad, spreading leaves of 
this stamp it as the king of foliage plants for the 
lawn; Rudbeckia laciniata; Ranunculus acon- 
itifolius, fl: pleno; R. acris, fl: pleno; Spigelia 
Marylandica—known as Pink Root; Saxifraga 
umbrosa—London pride; 8. ciliaris; Scutellaria 
macrantha; Stipa pennata—Feather grass; Sca- 
biosa alpina; S Sedum Sieboldii; Spircea ulmaria ; 
S. filipendula, fl: pleno ; 8. aruncus; S. lobata— 
all these Queens of the Meadow are "good ; Ten- 
crum chamaedrys; Tradiscantia virginica; T. 
rosea; Trycirtis hirta; Trollius altaicus; Vale- 
riana, rubra and alba; Veratrcm nigrum ; Ve- 
ronica gentianoides, V. insignis, V. japonica—a 
genus numerous in species ; the flowers of mostly 
all of them are of a bluish color; Wahlenbergia 
grandiflora, and its varieties, are very desirable ; 
Zauschneria Californica—a showy plant, but 
rather tender. 

It is not assumed that the adoption of any or 
all of the above articles enumerated would sup- 
ply the place of such bedding-out plants as now 
form those elegant masses of flowers and foliage 
of the present day, which so much delight the 
eye and administer te the other senses; but 
rather that those with moderate means could 
have, with little care in the garden borders, 
plants that would afford them flowers during 
almost every month in the year, without the aid 
of a greenhouse! Think of that, readers. 

In mild weather, a very necessary work can be 
performed in the pruning out all dead and cross 
wood from trees and shrubs, cutting well back 
such as bloom on the wooed of the same year’s 
growth—as Altheas, &c.; while Spireas and Weig- 
elias should only be cut, so soon as the flowers 
have faded. The wounds made where large 
branches have been taken off, should be painted 
over with a solution of gum shellac, common 
paint or tar; the first is the best. 

Greenhouse. 

The recent severe cold weather must have fully 
tested the capacity of all heating apparatus. By 
\far the greatest amount of damage done inside 
by frosts has had its origin in neglecting to have 
the temperature well up early in the afternoon, 
it requiring nearly a double quantity of fuel to 
expel than it does to repel frosts; and should it 
gain, admittance, then thaw off such plants as 











have got touched very gradually in the shade; 
and to facilitate this a little water may be ap- 
plied to them overhead with the syringe; but in 
doing this the temperature of the house must be 
high enough, so as to prevent the water from 
freezing. 

Geraniums and Pelargoniums will now require 
a thorough overhauling, particularly the former, 
by having the smaller ones shifted into larger 
pots and the larger ones pinched back, 80 as to 
form bushy plants; all of the tribe prefer to be 
placed near the glass, where they can have an 
abundance of light and in fine weather plenty of 
air; a compost of turfy loam, well rotted cow 
manure and sand suits them best. 

A good place in which to grow Cinerarias and 
Calceolarias is a cool house where frosts can 
be kept out, and as the plants advance in size 
they should be placed in larger pots before the 
reots become matted round the edges; 6to8 
inch pots are large enough to bloom them in. 
Be careful in handling, so that the large leaves 
at base do not get injured, as much of the beauty 
of a plant depends on its perfect foliage. Both 
are subject to the attacks of green fly; these can 
be got rid of by frequent but moderate fumiga- 
tions of tobacco; heavy fumigations will injure 
the young leaves. Red spider is readily kept 


under by frequent applications of water through | 
the syringe. 

Cuttings of soft-wooded plants root freely dur- 
ing this and next month, and now is a good time 
to sow seeds of greenhouse plants. 

* 





Chestnut Hill Views—No. 3. 


How te arrange a Private Greenhouse. 

I am often surprised when visiting private 
places where plants are cultivated under glass 
for the pleasure of the family, to see so little 
conservatory bedding. Most of our private 
greenhouses seem to be patterned after those of 
commercial florists, are fitted up with staging 
and crowded with plants in small pots. Now 
it strikes me that more pleasure could be ob- 
tained from these houses by bedding most of the 
plants out, and certainly more growth and bloom 
obtained from a fewer number of plants. It is 
well known that we cannot bed out here with 
any success in summer the gorgeous tri-colored 
geraniums which succeed so well in England.— 
But these plants are grand when bedded under 
glass in winter. 

Suppose a person 


lean-to—sixteen feet wide. Let there be a bed 


four feet wide along the back wall; stretch wires | 


along this wali, to which train heliotrope and 
roses. Along the centre of this bed set plants of 
Camellias and Azaleas, and cover the ground be- 
neath them with dwarf Ferns, Selaginellas and 
other shade-loving plants. In front of this bed 
let there be a walk two anda half feet wide; 
then another bed four feet wide through the cen- 
tre of the house. Along the back of this bed set 
a row of Abutilons to be kept low and renewed 
with younger plants as they grow too large, or 
alternate them with Daphne Odora and Lauris- 
tinus. In front of them fill the bed with tri- 
color, silver and bronze geraniums, and finish off 
with a front edging of Sweet Alyssum, Migno- 
nette and Lobelia. Then another walk, and, if 


F 
having a greenhouse—a | 
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the building is heated by a flue, a table three 
feet wide along the front over the flue for plants 
in pots. If hot water is used, the pipes can be 
taken along this walk and covered with gratings 
and another bed made in front and filled with 
| Carnations and other lew-growing winter-bloom- 
ing plants. To my mind a house arranged in 
lthis way, and not over-crowded with plants, 
would yield the owner a great deal more pleasure, 
with much less trouble, than the structures we 
see with the inconvenient and troublesome high 
stages. 
Of course under this arrangement there 
would have to be a separate structure for grow- 
{ing young plants, and for specimen stove 
plants in pots if they are wanted. None of these 
plants I have named require a very high degree 
of heat, and would do well when a night 
temperature of 45° to 50° is maintained. By all 
means let us have more winter gardens under 
rluss. 
5 Verbena Culture. 
My last article on verbena culture has elicited 
'some contemptuous criticism from some who 
learned the gardener’s art over the water, and 
have learned nothing since. I would simply 
remark, that I would not undertake te instruct 
these gentlemen in their business, as they have 
advanced as far as their capacity goes; but I 
believe there are numbers like myself who are 
ever ready to get a new idea or method from 
even the most humble seurce. The truth of any 
theory of plant culture can be best ascertained 
by its operation in practice,and I am able at 
this writing to show some theusands of yerbenas 
without a sign of rust on a tingle plant. If any 
other establishment around Baltimore can do 
likewise, it is a place I have not yet seen. 
Please excuse a little boasting, but when one’s 
methods are laughed at he feels like challenging 
comparison with the products of those who 
ridicule. So long as my method of culture gives 
me healthy plants, I am perfectly willing for the 
old fogies to have their laugh, and go on grow- 
ing their diseased plants in the good old way. 
| My object in writing these articles is not only to 
|contribute my mite in the way of hints and 
| details from my own experience, but to pro- 
| voke others to do likewise, that thereby I may 
| gain some new ideas in the art, to the study of 
| which I have devoted my life. My space is 
exhausted and I am getting egotistic, for which 
beg your readers’ pardon. . F. MAssey. 

Chestnut ITill, near Waverly, Md., Dec. 23, 1876. 

a 
Fine Stock. 

Mr. T. J. Lea, who advertised Berkshires in our 
last No., writes us: I have made some very fine 
and expensive additions to my stock, and have 
| nothing but ‘first-class animals on the farm. I 

have ten fine Berkshire sows and four breeding 
boars, and feel no hesitation in saying that I can 
furnish stock that will compare favorably with 
| that from the most noted breeders. I spent ten 
days at the Centennial, and examined the large 
| lot of Berkshires there, and when I came home I 
| was still well pleased with my dest ones. I bought 
|a few imported Leicester sheep while in Phila- 
| delphia, and also a large Cotswold buck. They 
are doing finely, and I hope before long to have 
a flock of sheep too. 
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A White-Flowered Bramble. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Preparations for Active Work. 

In this latitude not much work can be done 
until after this month has passed ; 
quarters where the Furmer is read, the hardy 
crops not wintered over will go into the ground: 
The making of manures and composts should 
never cease. Plenty of manure is the key to 
a successful and profitable garden. Hot beds 
ought to at once be made ready for use, broken 
glass replaced, wood work painted, mats and 
shutters put in good repair. Tools should be 
gotten in order and wanting pieces supplied. 
= Trust to no seeds that are of dubious origin or 
age. Those you get from seedsmen should be 
sent for before the pressure upon them begins. 
For your main crops stick to tested sorts, but try 
in a small way a few of the novelties always 
offering. It is interesting and instructive to do 
this; but do not go too deep till you have fixed 
their value. Prepure new poles for beans (don’t 
have them too high), brush for peas, anu do now 


but in many | 


( R u bus delicios us.) 


This is one of the most strik- 
ing of early flowering shrubs, 
and wus discovered in 1822 by 
Dr. James, who found it on 
the Rocky Mountains, where it 
grows at considerable eleva- 
tions. According to a corre- 
spondent of the London Gar- 
den, the plant was brought into 
cultivation in Great Britain by 
Mr. Anderson-Henry, of Hay 
Lodge, Edinburgh, who raised 
it from North American seeds, 
the produce of which first 
bloomed in May, 1870. The 
illustration was prepared from 

||| a bush of it four feet high, in 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Re- 
gent’s Park, London, where be 
saw it bearing numerous large 
|| white flowers among serrated 
, trilobate leaves. Its single rose- 
, like blossoms are succeeded by 
| reddish purple blackberry-look- 
||| ing fruits, which have an agree- 
|| able flavor. The plant is per- 
fectly hardy, and is well worth a 
place in every choice collection 
||| of flowering shrubs; its proper 
position, however, ‘is unques- 
tionably on the outskirts of 
plantations or in the wild gar- 
den. Like nearly all other spe- 
cies of rubus, it may be readily 
increased by means of root cut- 
lings. 

There is a Japan rubus of 
erect growth, with large double 
white flowers, which is very 
desirabie, being hardy and also 
stands forcing well. 


| what you can to save time when the busy season 
bezins. 

If your garden was not plowed last Fall, as it 
should have been, have the work done as early 
as practicable. Plant everything as far as pos- 
sible in rows, so that they may be tended with a 
horse and cultivated, and save hand hoeing. 

Don’t be sparing with the manure; but if it 
has been largely applied for a number of years, a 
dressing of lime will be found very advantageous, 
sweetening up the accumulated vegetable ma- 
terial and loosening the plant food stored up. 


-@- 


Best Selection of Vegetables. 


A. §S. Fuller, editor of the Rural New Yorker, 
gives the following as his experience with profit- 
able garden vegetables. Of tomatoes, Conqueror 
and Canada Victor are good early sorts; for the 
general crop nothing equals the Trophy. Of 
cabbages, Early Wyman and Early Wakefield are 
good. For market he would plant Winnigstadt, 
which, though poor in quality, always gives 
solid heads. For market sorts, Fottler’s Im- 
proved Brunswick and Curled Savoy. Of beets, 
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none excel theold well-known Bassano for early | 
' 


and the Long Blood for late. Of peas, after try- 
ing many sorts, he comes back to the old Cham- 
pion of England. For early market, Dan 
O'Rourke, Carter's first crop “and similar taste- 
less sorts” he thinks will do well enough for city 
people. The Landreths say the Jersey Wake- 
field is as a family cabbage, what the Concord is 
among grapes, the one for the million, and that it 
is the only early kind they need trouble with; 
and for winter either the Curled or Drumhead 
Savoy is best. 
Cabbage Culture. 


The question is of frequent occurrence, says 
Landreth’s Rural Register, why cannot private 
families have head cabbage as early as the mar- 
ket-gardeners? Simply because of imperfect 
culture and insufficient manuring. The mar- 
ket-gurdener feeds his cabbage crop without 
stint, and with the rankest food; frequently 
ploughs in the manure in the autumn, turns it up 
in the spring, and thoroughly incorporates it 
with the soil—plants early, cultivates deeply, not 
simply tickling the surface with the hand hoe, 
but uses the plough, and the horse-hoe; that 
cannot always be done in the comparatively 
small family garden, but the spade can be used, 
and thut is the next best thing. Use it freely, 
dig deeply, and the result will surprise those who 
have heretofore relied upon the hoe alone. 


The Dutch Butter Lettuce. 


The Messrs. Landreth say this lettuce has come 


to take the place of the early cabbage, or brow1i 
butter lettuce of former days. It is not particu- 
larly attractive in appearance—the leaves are 
somewhat serrated, and when folded into a head 
look as if it were injured by rough handling,— 
hence is not altogether popular in market. The 
objection is to the exterior only. When well 
headed it will be found within blanched and ten- 
der—beside, and here is a quality of value: it 
stands the heat, does not shoot rapidly to seed, as 
do some other sorts, which would be of high 
worth were it not for that habit. ; 


Wholesale Tomato-Growing. 


For several years, writes Vick, in his Guide, 
we have furnished 8. W. Hall & Co., of Frederica, 
Delaware, with Hathaway’s tomato seed in sur- 
prisingly large quantities. These gentlemen 
have, perhaps, the most extensive canning estab- 
lishment in the country. The seed we furnish 
them each year, allowing only one-half to make 
bearing plants, produce enough to cover more 
than two thousand acres. These gentlemen 
wrote us that one day last autumn they picked 
siz thousand four hundred bushels ; and what is 
equally pleasant to us, they further say: “ We 
like your seed, because you give us a good article 
and exactly what we buy.” : 


Orchard Grass. 


A correspondent says: Iam very much inter- 
ested in orchard grass and hope before long to 
see much more of it in use. I have two acres 
that gave 25 bushels of seed, and three large 
wagon-loads of stumps for hay, and it has been 
furnishing pasture ever since. 
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Gunpowder Farmers’ Club. 


| Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


The Gunpowder Agricultural Club held its 
last meeting on the 23d inst., at the residence of 
Ed. Seott—D. Gorsuch, foreman. The usual ex- 
amination developed nothing of general interest, 
and was confined to the farm buildings. We 
came across a fine lot of June pigs intended for 
slaughtering. It was estimated that they would 
average from 150 to 160 Ibs. 

A Farmers’ Hay Market. 

One of the reports submitted aftcr reorganiza- 
tion runs as follows: 

To the Gunpowder Agricultural Club :—Your 
committee appointed to devise some means of 
ridding farmers of the grievances to which they 
| are subject in disposing of their produce at the 
| Hastern Hay Scales in Baltimore, have, as in- 

structed, conferred with a committee appointed 
| for a similar purpose by the junior club; and, as 
the result thereof, report that they believe the es- 
tablishment of a hay market on the plan adopted 
at Philadelphia would be a partial remedy for 
existing evils. This, however, in view of the 
present financial depression, which affects farmers 
very seriously, is deemed impracticable at the 
present time. Your committee would by no 
means recommend an abandonment of this pro- 
ject. On the contrary they think it should be 
agitated and kept steadily in view for future 
action, When circumstances shall prove more 
favorable. Wecan but regard it as the final and 
only possible solution of the question, to be ac- 
companied by free weighing and total abolition 
of the State’s unjust interference in a matter so 
essentially individual and private. For us, as a 
club, immediate relief can be obtained by em- 
ploying a Dederick’s Perpewwal Press, the ad- 
vantages of which have already been particu- 
larized in your hearing, and hence need no re- 
iteration here. (Signed.) Dickinson Gorsuch, 
S. M. Price, W. W. Matthews, EJ. Scott. 

Management of Calves. 

Half hour for questions and answers. Fore- 
iman asked N. R. Miles what he considered the 

best time to turn out calves to raise? (a) Now, 
if milk to spare. After keeping on milk for 5 or 
6 weeks they begin to take mill feed and clover 
hay, and by the time grass comes they are ready 
to provide for themselves. He put out one this 
way last year, and it has turned out satisfactorily. 
S. M. Price prefers the spring (April;) are less 
trouble; there is no difficulty in getting them into 
a proper condition to winter. Has two now 
turned out in that way,and they are in good con- 
dition. First he tethers till they get used to 
being handled and accustomed to look for their 
| feed, otherwise they become wild and do not 
come up to be fed. 

I. M. Price—Hardly knows which he prefers. 
Feeds on milk for six weeks. He has taken off 
| the cow at one day old; did as well as taken off 

later. 

Jno. D. Matthews—Agrees with N. R. Miles; 
|he would prefer starting now if he had stable 
|room to spare. By spring they are strong and 

hearty and can roam about and get their own 
living. After weaning they should be fed on 
milk for two months; he would take off as soon 
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as the mother’s bag isin fit condition. It is very 
important that all young animals should not be 
neglected in the early stages of their existence. 
If stunted then from inattention they never 
recover. 

N. R. Miles—He is for this reason favorable to 
turning out now. One is more at leisure and 
can give that needed attention. 

Jos. Bosley—His views have always been that 
calves, lambs, colts, etc., should come _ before 
March. All kinds of stock require sun and air. 
He does not approve of keeping calves in the 
stable on warm, sunshiny days. Even pigs he 
does not want in winter time. 

Dickinson Gorsuch—Agrees with N. R. M. and 
Jno. D. M.; would turn out in the fall. He has 
some now turned out in the spring, which, from 
irregular feeding, at last deserted the feeding 
place entirely, and became completely wild. On 
this account they would require this winter extra 
care. It will cost more feed'and attention to 
bring them up to anything like fair condition 
than if turned out last winter. 

Day or Job Work. 

Ed. Scott asked what is the most profitable 
way to have labor done which admits of being per- 
formed by the day or job? Jos. Bosley—Depends 
on the kind of bargain one makes; better by 
our own regular hands if a person can be with 
them all the time. I. M. P.—Never has work 
done by the job. It is generally slighted; has 
seen cut-off corn set up so badly that it falls 
down. Foreman—Much work can be done 
cheaper by the job; he bas had corn husked this 
year at 8 cents; this is cheaper than if done by 


his own hands; has likewise had corn cut otf 


cheaper and set up fully as well as if done by his 
ownmen. Where work can be done by the job 
he thinks it can be done cheaper, if one employs 
the right sort of laborers. Ed. Scott thought 
job hands would do work half as cheap again as 
one’s own. W. W. Matthews—He is in the 
habit of having his corn both cut off and husked 
by the job. In some respects he does not like it 
so well. The chief advantage is, one gets the 
work finished up and done with; takes two or 
three times as long with our own men. Expe- 
dition is his chief inducement; the work is not 
done so well. One of his men spent a full day 
husking 21 baskets of corn; average of job 
hands 8 barrels. Ed. Scott—By making a proper 
sort of bargain, one can not only have the work 
done more expeditiously, but also equally as tho- 
roughly as by one’s reguiar hands. He stipulated 
beforehand this year that he would not pay for 
the work unlss it was done with care, and 
though the sauce party had on one occasion pre- 
viously botched a job miserably, he performed 
his labor this time iu a thorough manuer. 

The question was put: 

Is there any Advantage in Employing 
Itinerant Threshing Machines? 

S. M. P.—With a good machine he would 
prefer doing his threshing with his own hands. 
W. W. M.—Prefers the traveling machine; it 
takes as long to set one’s own machine as to get 
out all that one needs at one time. Jao. D. M.— 
If he had a machine of his own he would not 
use it. The traveling thresher always has his 
machine in order, and furnishes two hands.— 
The work moyes uninterruptedly forward, and, 


being accustomed to his business, the thresher at 
once discovers any irregularity in the run of the 
machine, and knows how to correct it with least 
waste of time. Foreman—Agrees with W. W. 
M.; start as early as one will to get ready, it 
would always be nine or ten o’clock before he 
could begin work when he threshed with his 
own machine. He has been employing the 
itinerant machine for from 12 to 14 years. 

Discussion on: 

‘What is the Best Way to Save Corn Fod- 
der and Take Care of It? What the 
Best Way to Feed It?” 

A. C. Scott—Hard to come at. This year 
most of the shock fodder is in better condition 
than the top. Doesn’t see that there is any 
better way than to cut off. He cuts off when 
the corn is well made, after the busk turns 
white; husks at a proper time. He would not 
stack the fodder at all, but haul in at once direct 
from the field and put under shelter. By the 
time the corn is ready to get in, there is no danger 
of the fodder spoiling. No experience in cutting 
up for feeding ; his stock has always done well 
on long fodder. He prefers to separate the husk 
with the corn. In cold weather his stock eat the 
husk clean, but in damp weather they don’t eat 
the fodder. They will not eat both together 
well. 

Supper was announced, and the club took a 
recess. 

Continuing afterwards, Mr. Scott said, in an- 
swer to a question, that husks could be fed sepa- 
rately to advantage, but it pays better to sell 
them at $21. (g.) You spoke of the proper time 
to cut off. Do you pay any attention to the 
glazing of the kernel? (a.) Thinks the kerncl 
should be glazed. A great deal of corn has been 
lost the last two years by cutting off too green. 

Ed. Scott.—He bas not tried any other way 
but cutting off at the bottom for several years. 
He likes when he husks to haul-in right away 
and house all he can; it is better to house all— 
there is no waste. The proper time to cut is as 
soon as the fodder is well matured, and when 
cutting will not injure the corn. His was cut 
this year, middling early—is in nice order. 
With his neighbors who did not cut so green 
the fodder is not so good. Has fed long; no 
experience with the fodder cutter. (g.) How 
about husks? (a) Prefers pulling and setting ; 
pays better than any other way. His husks 
about pay for cutting and gathering. (¢.) Would 
you rather cut a little green? (a.) Yes, owirg 
to the season. This year the season was cool, 
after cutting ; if wet or sultry, fodder is apt to 
spoil. (g.) Doesn’t it break up? (a.) Think 
probably it does; still, what is left is greener, 
nicer feed. 

Ed. H. Matthews.—Prefers cutting off at the 
ground, and would rather let stand till the 
todder gets ripe—breaks up when cut green. 
Theirs was cut this year a little too green. 
Prefers housing to stacking, though what they 
stacked has kept well. The stacked is disagreea- 
ble to handle in freezing weather when covered 
with snow. Prefers cutting even if to be 
thrown into the barn-yard. When not cut up 
the stalks come out in the manure in the spring, 
whole. (¢) Does fodder lose nutriment by 
standing out? (a.) No. 
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Dickinson Gorsuch.—It is more profitable for 
a dairyman to cut his corn off at the bottom. 
Taking the average of five years, cut off turns, 
out better fodder than the topped. This year 
top fodder has turned out nearly worthless. 
He is not in favor of cutting off tvo early. 
What he cut off this year latest made best; 
fodder. Roasting-ear-corn fodder blackens ard 
proves worthless. His plan is to haul in fodder 
as he pulls corn. Prefers to house: fodder loses | 
much in nutriment if left exposed to the 
weather. To feed would certainly say, cut; 
however, it costs labor and time. In winter he 
feeds at night a mixture of cut fodder and bran; | 
in the morning bay and grain fed dry—finds it a 
considerable saving of grain feed. Cattle leave. 
a portion, which he would not have them eat— | 
this makes good bedding; he thinks it would 
pay to cut fodder for bedding. Some fodder 
which he had left over last spring and cut, the’ 
cattle are eating up clean—leave none for bed- | 
ding. Cut-fodder bedding maks a better ma- 
nure; is ready to go out at any time. We 
have no absorber equal to cut fodder; it is 
far superior to straw. His drill-corn gives 
him a better sort of fodder than that planted 
in squares; it is more like fodder corn. It 
is the best feed we have. At the North agri- 
cultural writers begin to entertain the idea 
of abandoning the corn crop, and of raising 
fodder alone, instead. It is best to separate the 
husks with the corn. At one time he considered 
husks more profitable than anything he raised. 
(q-) What is the comparative value ef hay) 
and husks? (a.) Prefers hay; his cattle refuse | 
husks now—too dry. Sprinkled with salt water | 
they would probably eat them. (q.) Any difference 
in time between cutting off and topping? (a)}) 
Topping can be done in less time. In cutting 
= he ties twice; goes through and makes a row 

rst. 

John D. Matthews—Dickinson Gorsuch has 
expressed his views so completely that there is 
nothing left for him to say, except that he differs 
with him in regard to the difference in time be- 
tween cutting off and topping. His experience 
is the reverse. Heapproves of cutting up; goes 
twice as far. 

N. R. Miles—It is best for corn fodder to let it 
get tolerably ripe. ‘Tested it this year and found | 
the ripe the best—both corn and fodder. It is | 
not a good plan to cut too early. It is best 
to house fodder and to cut for feeding; goes! 
farther and makes better manure. (g.) Do you! 
husk on the stalk or pull? (a) On the stalk ; | 
—— feeds his husks—hence has thought it 

ost time to pull. Cattle will eat husk better 
when not housed. Husks get more moisture! 
when left out. 

8. M. Price—It was a long time before he could | 
give in to cutting off; is satisfied it makes 
more feed ; he also separates the husks from the 
fodder. One ton of husks is equal to two of hay, 
and will do equally as much good. With the 
stock he has had of Jate years, he has had no 
occasion to feed any. As for cutting up, he has 
had but little experience ; what he has had, how- 
ever, teaches him that if cattle have been fed on 
long fodder they will not take to the cut up. 
Time: Corn should get pretty ripe before it is! 
cut; corn and fodderare both injured by cutting ' 











too green. He had a trial of it this year in his 
test acre, which was damaged. Like Dickinson 
Gorsuch, he goes through in cutting and pre- 
pares a skeleton row first, and ties the shocks. 
Does not form the “ horse” of four cross hills, 
as usually practiced, but of two longitudinal 
ones. After tying he finds such a “horse” suf- 
ficiently strong to stand any storm. This renders 
the preparatory seeding of only two rows neces- 
sary. (Ed. Scott stated he seeded but one row, 
D.G. one and the two adjoining halves.) (¢.) 
Would it pay to cut to feed to stock if one had 
enough long fodder? (a.) No. The only advan- 
tage to accrue would be shortermanure. Like 
the rest, he thinks it much better to have fodder 
housed. In ricking,as Ed. H. Matthews says, 
it is very unpleasant to be compelled to rake the 
fodder out of the snow. 

I. M. Price prefers cutting off reasonably near 
the ground; lets get ripe; makes better feed; 
less loss; better corn. He would haul in as soon 
as possible; he would have all under shelter if 
he could; he would prefer cutting all up to feed. 
The riper the fodder the less liable it is to dam- 
age; has tried it; husked on the stalk this year 
from necessity; his habit has been to separate 
husks and fodder. 

W. W. Matthews—As to sowing fodder, he 
has always cut off; was cut this year too green ; 
consequently he had a good deal of damaged 
fodder and mouldy corn, The fodder he prefers 
housing as husked. For feeding, he prefers 
cutting up. In reference to cattle eating cut-up 
fodder after they have been fed on long, his ex- 
perience is different from S. M. Price’s. Cut-up 
fodder goes twice as far as long. If properly 
ted, there need be no loss in husks; they will 
eat all if fed sparingly. 

Jos. Bosley—There has been a great difference 
in the last two seasons in their effects on corn 
fodder. He topped seventeen acres this year. 
The fodder is very much spoiled; housed it, and 
cattle will take it if fed nothing else. Husks on 
what was topped are very black—blacker than he 
ever saw before. What he cut last (drilled corn) 
is in nice order and decidedly the best he has. 
Expects to cut it for feeding. In cold weather 
fodder cut up will not injure ina pile. What 


he cut off after the storm was cut with high 


stalks—likes to cut close. T. G. 

Baltimore Co., Md., Dec. 26, 1876. 

Note.—The report of the Corn Committee 
(for prize) was rendered at the November meet- 
ing. It gives the award to Joseph Bosley, for 
largest yield, both on one and on five acres. The 
former produced a fraction over 22 bbls. and the 
latter a fraction less than an average of 19 bbls. 

* 


Effects of Plaster. 





Messrs. Editors of the American Farmer: 


In the spring of 1875 I sowed plaster on a lot 
of ground I designed for pasturing my little 
stock, the lot having been two years since set in 
clover and timothy ; the plaster run short before 
I got over the ground (aiming at one bushel to 
the acre,) and in the fall there could be distinctly 
seen, that a larger quantity of fox-tail occupied 
the space where the plaster failed to reach. In 
the spring following I also sowed plaster on the 
same lot, running short precisely where it did 
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last year. Now, this fall L find that there is a 
great abundance of fox-tail on the ground reach- 
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| fowls that have been cured of the roup to the 
| general yard, for some days afier recovery.— 


ing to the very line where there was no plaster | Poultry Journal. 


sown, and where the plaster touched there is| 


ecarcely any fox-tail showing, althongh the whole | 

lot equally presents as firm a sod all over. Per- | 

haps you or some of your practical readers can | 

explain the matter satisfactorily, which would | 

be desirable and interesting tousall. J. 8. E. 
Cecil Co., Md , Nov. 26, 1876. 


—> _ 


The Poultry Yard. 





Roup—A Good Remedy. 
This is, perhaps, the greatest scourge that the | 
poultry breeder has to contend with; but with | 
the care and attention that fowls are receiving | 
at the present day, this disease is becoming less 
frequent. The disease may be prevented by | 
proper sanitary regulations, and judicious hous- | 
ing and feeding. The requirements necessary 
to its prevention, are well ventilated houses, | 
where the fowls are not exposed to any draughts, | 


he oe 


Fattening Poultry. 





A correspondent of the Prairie Furmer gives 


| the fullowing information on the futtening and 


management of poultry : 


Chickens are so easily fattened, and so very 
superior in quality, that no others ought ever to 


| be used at home, or offered for sale, though few 
| or no inducements are offered in the West to 


sell good poultry,—as all, good and bad, sells at 
about the same price per piece, or head, regardless 
of both weight and quantity. 

In fattening, all that is needed is a dry, warm 
coop, large enough to hold the requisite number. 
They should be kept up about two wecks, and in 
that time they ought to have all the food and 
water that is needed. After that length of time 
they do not gain but rather lose in weight. A 


so arranged that sud'en changes of weather will | chicken capable of becoming that heavy, ought 


not expose the fowls to extremes of heat, cold or | 
dampness. 

The symptoms are various; sometimes the 
first symptom is a suceze, the eyes, or nostrils, | 
or both, are discharging a thin, watery substance, 
which gradually thickens as the disease de-| 
velops, until it becomes a white, mattery sub- | 
stance, emitting a very offensive odor. In other | 
cases, the eyes and head become swollen and | 
inflamed. In either case there will be more or | 
iess discharge from the eyes or nostrils, and also 
a feverish condition. After the disease becomes 
well seated, the birds appear sluggish, with a 
gradual wasting away. The first step should be | 
to transfer the fowl to a warm and dry room, 
and the water fountains should be disinfected, 
as also the feed-boxes, to prevent others from | 
taking the disease. 

Give the diseased fowls each a dose of castor | 
oil, one tablespoonful, and afterward administer 
the following, viz: Olive oil, 1 oz., gum camphor, 
1 drachm, carbolic acid, 12 drops; take a spring 
bottom oil can, (sewing machine is best;) hold 
the affected bird firmly between the knees, open 
the mouth, and inject a drop or two in the slit 
in the roof of the mouth, on and under the 
tongue, and in each nostril; the amount to be | 
given, and the frequency of application, must be | 
determined according the severity of the case.— | 
In mild cases, one application, morning and 
evening, will be sufficient, but in severe, from | 
three to five applications daily. Use the| 
“Douglas mixture” freely in the drinking water. | 
If any ulcers are found in the mouth, apply 
burnt alum and honey, by swabbing out the 
mouth with a rag. 





to gain about two pounds in a fortnight, and 


| ought to weigh, when dressed, nearly or quite 


five pounds or more. 


Altogether the best feed for fattening is new 
corn, which is softer and more easily digested 


, than old. A constant supply of water and a box 


of clean sand ought also to be furnished. It is 
surprising to see how fast they will fatten, and 
how superior a fat chicken thus cared for is to 
one that is allowed to roam at large and look 
out for itself. 

The mode of selling poultry in the West can- 
not be too much condemned, as a large, fat, heavy 
chicken, that is a luxury to have on the table, 
sells for very little, if any more than a little, lean, 
scrawny, tough one that is not fit to eat, and 
cannot be made fit by any care or quantity of food. 


The quality of the poultry in Southern Iowa 
is rapidly retrograding. It is almost impossible 
to purchase a chicken of any size, inany market. 
If chickens were sold by the pound as they are in 
the East, this would hardly be the case, for when 
a heavy breed of good eating quality was offered 
for sale, they would count up in proportion to 
weight. A reform in this respect is imperatively 
needed. But how shall it be inaugurated? How 
can we change the custom, and sell poultry by 
weight instead of so much a head, big or little ? 
Live chickens should always be sold by weight. 





Light Brahmas the Best. 





A correspondent in Caroline Co., Md., writes 


f the eyes or head are| US: “T would like to know of you what I can 


swollen, bathe them twice aday with warm vine-| get a pair of A. No.1 Light Brahmas for. I will 
gar, diluted in twice the quantity of water, or if| take this occasion to say that I have for a long 
the discharges are copious, bathe oftener. Con-| time considered them the best breed for all pur- 
linue this treatment until recovered, but if the| poses I have ever known, commencing my expe- 
case is a stubborn one, and fails to improve| rience with a pair ordered from you in 1854: I 
within from two to six days, cause the fowl toin-| have seen no reason why I should give them up 
hale the fumes of carbolic acid or sulphur| for any others. I have been so situated for the 


(pounded brimstone.) -In the absence of other | 1 


ast three years that I have been compelled to 


remedies, I should try with strong hopes of suc-| give them up, but now I want to make a fresh 





cess the sulphur fumigation. Do not return the| start. 
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Useful Recipes and Suggestions. 


Painting Farm-Heuse Floors. 

The practice of painting the floors of the 
rooms much used in country houses (where the 
liability to soil carpets, matting, and other cover- 
ing, every farmer’s wife fully comprehends) is 
inducing the greater use of paint, which admits 
of frequent washing, and the desired cleanliness. | 
may be practiced at the least expense. At the | 
same time it is desirable to avoid offending the 
eye, as is unavoidable where the proper method 
of painting and material have not been observed. 
I: is recommended that none but earth colors 
should be used in painting floors, and the rapid 
wearing off of a coating of oil paint on a floor 
is a sure indication that white lead has been 
mixed with the paint. This is generally the case, 
since it causes the paint to cover better and 
spread easier. Even the employment of a var- 
nish that has been boiled with litharge should be 
avoided, and one boiled with borate of manga- 
nese preferred. It is also very important that 
the first coating shouid be perfectly dry before a 
second is laid on.—Landreth’s Register. 

A Good Whitewash. 

An English journal says: “In answer to a 
correspondent who asks for a whitewash that 
will stand exposure to the weather, we give the | 
fullowing, which we know to be good: Take} 
half bushel of freshly-burned lime, slake it with 
boiling water, cover it during the process, to be | 
kept in the steam. Strain the liquid through a 
fine sieve, and add to it seven pounds of salt 
previously well-dissolved in warm water ; three 
pounds of ground rice boiled to a thin paste and 
stirred in boiling hot; half a pound of powdered 
Spanish whiting; one pound of clean glue, 
which has been previously dissolved by soaking 
it well, and then hanging it over a slow fire ina 
small kettle, within a large one filled with water. 
Add five gallons of hot water to the mixture, 
stir it well, and let it stand a few days covered 
from dirt. It must be put on quite hot. For 
this purpose it can be kept in a kettle on a porta- 
ble furnace. About a pint of this mixture will | 
cover a square yard. | 

Smeky Stoves. 

There is a very simple way of avoiding the 
disagreeable smoke and gas which always pours 
into the room when a fire is lit in a stove, heater, | 
or fire place, ona damp day. Put in the wood | 
and coal as usual; but before lighting them, | 
ignite a handful of paper or shavings placed on 
top of the coal. This produces a current of hot | 
air in the chimney, which draws up the smoke} 
and gas at once. Not one person out of fifty | 
ever thinks of this easy expedient. 

Removing Nuts from Clips and Bolts. 

The London (Eng.) Carriage Builders’ Gazette, 
in answer to a writer whu asks as to the best 
means of getting off the nuts of bolts and clips, 
and of driving up bolts and clips, without de- 
stroying the screws, gives the following reply: 

When the clips twist ever so slightly in trying 
to unscrew the nuts, cease to try until you have’ 
enlarged the nut by holding it for a minute or | 
two with a pair of red-hot tongs. If the clip | 
has an extra point on it file it round- and oil it; | 
then try. If still firm, cut the nut in halves | 








| phalt, dissolved in turpentine or benzine. 
| extremely tenacious, dries soon, and becomes 


| with a chisel, having another long chisel or iron 


bar held against the opposite side of the nut to 
take the force of the blows of the hammer. Be 


| sure to use a light bolt hammer, which is more 


effective than a heavy hammer—it is bejter to 
cut off twenty nuts than to break a clip. For 
driving up bolts so as not to bruise or burr up 
the screw, unscrew the nut one turn only, or 
enough tocover the pointof the bolt; then drive 
the bolt back by striking the nut; if immovable, 
get somebody to hold a heavy hammer on the 


| nut while you strike forcibly the iron on each 


side of the head ; if set fast, apply the end of a 
hot iron bar to the side of the head of the bolt 
to expand the iron. If yon cannotstart the bolt 
for want of room to strike a fair blow on the 
bolt point, get somebody to hold the edge of a 
long piece of heavy tire iron on the belt point : 
then with a heavy hammer strike the bar as near 
the bearing as you can get at. Sometimes if the 
bolt is through a scroll iron, and where the 
spring is in the way of the hammer, a peculiar 
shaped drift pin has to be used—it is something 
like a tuning fork; the fork being put on the 
driving bar at right angles, the bar is struck to 
drive the drift pin up the bolt hole. 

PAINT FOR GALVANIZED Iron.—One of the 
best paints for galvanized iron exposed to the 
weather, says the Scientific American, is, where 
a dark color is not objectionable, a as- 
t is 


very hard and insoluble by the action of sun- 
light. It is flexible and very durable. Do not 
mistake it for coal-tar. 

Castor Orn, in which a small quantity of 
lamp-black has been stirred, is an excellent air 
and water-proof composition for boots and shoes 
in winter. It closes the pores of the leather, 
excluding both air and water, consequently 
making the feet very much drier and warmer. 
This has been tested for many years and can be 
confidently recommended. 


The Centennial Plow. 


The above little cut shows the plow bearing 
this‘name which was described by Major McCue, 
of Angusta Co., Va., in the May number of the 
Farmer of 1876. 

The plow is being manufactured by Jacob 
Shickel & Sons, Bridgewater, Va., and they 
write us that its use by practical men, who 
have thoroughly tested it, has given entire 
satisfaction. The essential improvement in these 
plows consists in a double wedge inserted in the 
land-side, making a part of it and adding 
strength to it,and which may be used as four 
distinct points. When the upper side of one 
end is too much worn off, it is turned upside 
down, and then the ends are reversed; a single 
bolt secures it in place. The point can be 
applied to any make. of plows without much 
change, 
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The Apiary. 





Making Hives. 

Mr. J. P. H. Brown says in the Southern Cul- 
tivator: “Shallow frames, such as the Langs- 
troth, &c., are the most suitable for our climate. 
They are the best adapted for use to the extractor, 
and also for the arrangement of honey boxes. 

Make your hives of lumber that is well seas- 
oned; put them together well and give them 
several coats of paint. Hives made in this man- 
ner are always the cheapest in the long run. In 
portions of Germany they use a sort of cement 
paint for rough hives, which is said to be better 
than oil paint. Recipe: “ Two parts, by measure, 
of fine sand, well sifted; one of best hydraulic 
cement; one of curd from which the whey has 
been well expressed; one of buttermilk. These 
are to be thoroughly mixed. The paint is to be 
applied, amid repeated stirring, to the hives, by 
means of a common paint brush. A second coat 
is to be given after the lapse of half an hour. 
When this has become thoroughly dry, which 
will be in two or three days, it is to be brushed 
over lightly with a thin coat of boiled linseed oil, 
to which any desirable color may be given. The 
boards to which the paint is to be applied should 
not be planed, but remain rough as the saw leaves 
them. No more of the paint should be prepared 
at any time than can be used in the course of 
half an hour, as it quickly hardens.” 

The frames should be accurately made and 
hang true when in the hive. The top bars of 
frames should measure from the centre of one to 
the centre of the other, from 1 1-16 inches to 1} 
inches ; and a half inch space should be allowed 
between the ends and bottom of frame and the 
ends and bottom of hive. When this distance is 
allowed the bees are not so apt to glue them fast 
to the hive. 

Most any sort of box will do for surplus honey, 
but I use and prefer those with small frames. 
They are more easily removed, and the honey is 
in better shape for market. If you want ex- 
tractors, feeders, &c.,do not delay ordering till 
the time wou actually need them. The manu- 
facturers may be crowded with orders, and you 
cannot get them always just when you should 
have them. 

The long winter evenings afford ample time to 
read books that treat of the natural history of 
the honey-bee, and the princi ples of bee culture. 


For, without this knowledge, it is absurd for any 
one to suppose they can meet with great success 
in profitable bee-keeping 


Protecting Tobacco Eeds. 

Our esteemed correspondent, Nansemond, ina 
recent letter in the Ivral Messenger, addressed 
to Major Ragland, of Halifax Co., Va., recom- 
mends as a means of protection from the casualty 
of last season—destruction by frest—that cheap 
canvas or cloth covers, or screens, say 3x6 feet, 
be used,—arranged similar tocovers for hot beds. 
They may be used on tobacco beds as now pre- 
pared, only that the beds should be 6 feet wide 
und any length desired. Place at the north 
boards two feet high, and at the south one foot, 
and cover with the screens, which would prove a 
more perfect, safe and reliable protection, easier 
removed and rep!aced than the brush now used. 
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Veterinary. 


Lampas —Dr. Horne, V. 8., in the Country 
Gentleman, says: Lampas is an inflammation 
caused by shedding teeth in young horses, or by 
digestive disorders in older ones, Law's Veteri- 
nary Adviser prescribes scarifying the swollen 
ridges with a sharp knife, for half an inch back 
‘from the teeth, to be followed with astringent 
lotions if necessary. If caused by digestive 
troub!es, give bran mashes with milk physic. We 
| have never failed in curing it in colts by lancing 
the swollen ridge, and feeding hard, dry ears of 


Indian corn, giving also bran or oil meal to keep 
the bewels regular. 


INFLAMMATION OF A Horse's Eye.—A speck 
|in the eye of a horse, resulting from inflamma- 
mation, may be absorbed in time, if a return of 
the cause is guarded against. A good cooling 
dressing for the eye, is four grains of sugar of 
lead, dissolved in one ounce of rain water; or 
sulphate of zinc may be used instead of the lead. 
A rag, saturated with the solution, should be 
hung over the eye, and the animal kept in a dark 
stable for some days. The absorption of the 
speck may often be hastened by blowing into the 
eye, through a goose-quill, a pinch of burnt alum. 
—American Agriculturist. 

Worms tN Hocs.—The following vermifuge 
will be found beneficial, says the Z'urf, Field and 
Farm, in ridding hogs of worms in the small in- 
testines: Castor oil, two ounces; oil of worm- 
wood, two drachms; oil of tansy, one drachm; 
to be given on an empty stomach, followed by a 
mash of fine feed, well seasoned with salt. Re- 
peat, if necessary, until the bowels respond. 


Coitc.—The same paper says, this trouble is 
very likely to arise from the food fermenting in 
his stomach, causing spasmodic irritation of the 
muscular coating of the intestines, generally con- 
fined to the cecum and colon. Give a drench 
composed of one ounce tincture opii, one drachm 
powdered nitre, four drachms tinct. peppermint, 
eight ounces raw linseed oil and half a drachm 
tartar emetic. If not relieved in one hour, re- 
| peat the dose. Give waiking exercise only. 





MEDICATING A Pic.—At a recent meeting cf 
an English farmers’ club, Professor McBride 
spoke of the difficultv of administering medicine 
toa pig. He said: To dose a pig, which you are 
sure to choke if you attempt to make him drink 


| while squealing, halter him as you would for ex- 


ecution, and tie the rope end to a stake. He will 
pull back until the rope is tightly strained. 
When he has ceased his uproar, and begins to 
reflect, approach him, and between the back part 
of his jaws insert an old shoe, from which you 
have cut the toe leather. This he will at once 
begin to suck and chew. Through it pour your 
medicine, and he will swallow any quantity you 
please. 

A Goop Lixtwent.—Take inner bark of 
white oak boiled down in an iron kettle (never 
use a brass one) until it is as black as ink; while 
boiling drop in a piece of alum, about the size of 
a hen’s egg. Thisliniment is to be applied with 


a sponge, and is good for any sore or bruise; in 
fact it is a safe thing to keep in one’s barn, ready 
to use when occasion requires. 
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Hams.—In stripping a ham, great care should | In answer to the question, “ Why are farmers 
be taken to clean it thoroughly before cutting, | 80 liable to rheumatism?” the Science of Health 
as any mould carried down on the knife-blade in | says: Because they wear wet clothing, heat and 
slicing will affect the flavor when frying. In boil- | suddenly chill the body, overeat after very hard 
ing, the ham should always be placed on the | work, and because they do not keep the skin in 
stove in cold water, and, what is more import- | a vigorous healthy condition. If farmers would 
ant still, unless it is to be used warm, it should | avoid suddenly cooling the body after great exer- 
not be taken out of the water in which it is boiled | tion, if they would be careful not to go with wet 
until quite cold. This important point is not | clothing and wet feet, and if they would not 
generally known, but the reasons are so obvious overeat when in an exhausted condition, and 
that no ene will question them when explained. | bathe daily, using much friction, they would 


Household Recipes. 

















If a ham is taken out of boiling water and cooled | have less rheumatism. 


rapidly, the sudden contraction which ensues | 


To alleviate inflammatory rheumatism, take 


cannot fail to toughen and harden the ham, while ‘fi , - 
; : - ah de fe kee ’ four ounces saltpetre in one pint of alcohol; 
if cooled in the water in which it is boiled, the bateainn aula baling parts affected ; wetting red 


juices expressed in boiling are again drawn into | 


flannel with it, lay it on. It does not cure, but 


it, and it cools with pores open, mellow and juicy. | : sts 
Good hams fall a prey to the wild, untutored, ve ae. ~- coe swelling, 


savage cooks.— Turf, Field and Farm. | 


| 

To Prepare Ontons.—lt is admitted that the | 
aya | of people like onions as food. Only for 
the perfume many would eat them who now do 
not. The unpleasant breath which eating this | 
vegetable produces is, perhaps, the greatest ob- | 
jection to its use; but still it isa wholesome and 
desirable article of food for many, and hence 
should be brought on the table in the most at- | 


tractive form. ‘Take off the outside skin, cut off | he entation 


both ends close and let them stand in cold water 


A hot lemonade is one of the best remedies for 


;acold. It acts promptly and efficiently, and has 
|no unpleasant after effects. One lemon should 
‘be properly squeezed, cut in slices, put with 
sugar, and covered with half a pint of boiling 
| water. Drink just before going to bed, and do 
| not expose yourself the following day. 


The following is said to be a never-failing cure 
ake a bit of cotton batting, put 


upon it a pinch of black pepper, gather it up and 


an hour, then drop them into a saucepan with |,.0.. 4. 4). 7 - og 

: ’ roe : ‘ ‘ tie it, dip it in sweet oil, and insert it in the ear. 
two quarts of boiling water. Cover and boil fif | but 4 gunnel bandage over the head to keep it 
teen minutes. Have a kettle of boiling water on | warm. It will give immediate relief. 


the fire ready for use, pour off the water from the 
onions and add as much more—be sure the water | 
is boiling—and boil half an hour longer. Scald 
a cupful of rich milk and a little Graham flour to | 


A correspondent of the Homestead gives the 


following simple remedy for a felon, which he 
says was never known to fail: “ When the 


thicken it. Salt and otherwise season to taste. | felon makes its appearance, procure five or six 


Boil a few minutes and serve the onions whole. 
Or they may be cut in halves before cooking. To 
be used raw, a few moments before eating they 
should be sliced down thin and sprinkled with 


sugar. Then they will not rise on the stomach | 


or produce heartburn.— Rural Register. 


Cautr’s Heap.—Boil the head, when nicely 
cleaned, about four hours, with a small piece of 
pork ; tie the brains in a cloth and boil one and 
a half hours. Chop a small piece of heart, liver, 
and head fine, and mix with the brains. Roll a 
Boston cracker fine; beat one or more eggs, a 
piece of butter, pepper and salt, and a little 
cream. Warm these ingredients together. Use 
a flour and butter sauce. 


BorLteD Breap Puppinc.—Crumb your stale 
bread into a pudding-pail and cover with sweet 
milk; set it by the stove to warm and soften; 
then to a quart of milk add three well-beaten 
eggs, a half cup of sugar, and as much fruit as 
liked, either dry or preserved; set it in boiling 
water, and do not allow it to stop boiling till 
done. Do not fill the pail, as it needs room to 
rise. 

AppLe Fritrers—One quart milk, three 
eggs and flour enough to make a batter. Pare 
and core one dozen large apples, chop them to 
about the size of small peas, drop the batter with 
a spoon into hot lard and fry as you would 
doughnuts; eat with cider, or wine and sugar. 





lemons, and cut off the end and thrust the finger 
into the lemon, until it becomes warm. Then 
withdraw the finger, which will have a whitish 
appearance, and take another, proceed the same 
as before, until the six are used. It is very sim- 
ple, and is accompanied by no pain whatever, 
and by the outlay of a trifling sum save a deal of 
suffering, and possibly the loss of a finger.” 
Another cure is said to be one teaspoonful of 
honey, one of powdered alum, one of flour, 
moistened with good vinegar and poultice twice 
a day. 

A house should be so placed that the direct 
rays of the sun shall have free admission into the 
living apartments; because the sun’s rays impart 
a healthy and invigorating quality to the air, 
and stimulate the vitality of human beings as 
they do those of plants, and without sunlight 
human beings, as well as plants, would sicken 
and die. The aspect, therefore, should be south- 
east. 

Dr. W. W. Hall says that the portion of the 
body, which most requires protection against 
cold and wind is that between the shoulder blades 
behind, as it is at this point the lungs are attached 
to the body, and the blood is easily chilled. 


Dr. Rash argued that fresh, ripe fruits, of 
which children are very fond, are the most 
speedy and effectual poisons for worms. In 
| practice this theory has proved to be correct. 
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The Grange. 


The National Grange. 

In our last issue we gave an abstract ef the 
address.of Master Jones, at the meeting in Chi- 
cago. This was appropriately referred to com- 
mittees, and the following are among the results: 

Four amendments to its constitution were 
adopted and referred for ratification to the sev- 
eral State Granges, as follows: 1. Opens the 
higher degrees to all fourth degree members in 
good standing. 2. Changes the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Grange from five to three 
members. 3. Changes the sessions of the National 
Grange from annual to biennial ones. 4. Allows 
subordinate granges to elect a qualified substi- 
tute as their representative in the State Grange, 
when the Master cannot attenc. 

The Grange endorsed the plan of co-operation 
recommended by the Master, and all joint stock 
stores, now estabished by patrons on various 
plans throughout the country, were advised to be 
converted into co-operative stores on the Roche- 
dale plan x8 amended. No change was made in 
regard to Site agencies, but all subordinate 
granges were recommended to provide a pur- 
chasing fund and <9 mass their purchases and 
sales. : 

The question of Agricultural Education was 
discussed and the united sexse of the Grange was 
found to be in favor of pure and — agricul- 
tural schools, totally distinct fron: all other edu- 
cational] institutions. 

The National Grange recommended to each 
State Grange to make a small appropriation to 
enable the Master and Executive Committee to 
make an exhibition of the agricultural and min- 
eral products of each State at the meetings of 
the National Grange. 

Maryland State Grange. 

This body met at Annapolis, in the hall of the 
House of Delegates, on the 12th December, and 
was in session three days. The attendance was 
fair, though the interruption of navigation by 
the ice prevented a number of the members from 
the Eastern Shore being present, and the pro- 
ceedings were harmonious and interesting. 

Of the amc ndments to its constitution proposed 
by the National Grange, the first was rejected 
and the other three ratified. 

The principal interest centered in the question 
of the State Agency, and a plan submitted by the 


committee was adopted, looking to its continued | 


maintenance and support by strengthening it 
financially, so as to enable it to make advances 
on crops, sell grain on the Corn Exchange, &c. 

The position of Overseer, made vacant by the 
resignatian of Dr. Woodruff, of Somerset, was 
filled by the election of Lewis L. Waters, Esq., 
of the same county. 


The Grange—Iits Objects and Uses. 

Col. D. Wyatt Aiken, one of the earliest of 
patrons, thus writes of the Order in the Rural 
Carolinian : 

During the past year we have discussed in 
these columns the Order of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, and attempted to show that it was an 
organization peculiarly adapted to the farmer of 
every nation and clime. We think that we have 


proven it to be an Order progressive in all its 
tendencies, but inimical to no one individually, 
and certainly antagonistie to no profession, vo- 
cation or yrganizution. Aiming alone, und sole- 
ly, to elevate the farmer, and thereby increase 
the happiness of the masses in every agricultural 
community, the Order can pounce upon all those 
unfounded prejudices that are attempted to be 
created against it by selfish, designing parties. 

But to say that farmers throughout the 
Union, or in any State in the Union, fully appre- 
ciated the scope of this Order, would be giving 

| them credit for more than they deserve. In locali- 
ties where a fair proportion of the farmers have 
reflected upon the aims and objects of the Order, 
the Grange flourishes and seems to have been 
built upon a firm and permanent foundation. 
But in vastly the majority of instances the 
Grange has almoet forced itself upon the farm- 
ers, and they have failed to nurse and cherish it 
as a treasure. 

Designed to improve the social habits of the 
farmers, and beautifully adapted to this very 
purpose, the Grange has been subjected to differ- 
ent purposes that have prevented its complete 
usefulness as a social institution, and converted 
it, in many instances, simply into a trading com- 
pany. It could not have been anticipated to 
what extent the Grange would have grown, nor 
could any one foresee its business development, 
but the latter has kept pace with the former. 
No sooner was a Grange organized in a commu- 
nity, it matters not how sparsely settled, than 
the very coming together of its members sug- 
gested ideas of mutual, practical, material 
benefits, and wherever there have been practical 
men in the Grange to direct its business features, 

; it has shown itself equally well adapted to this 
as to the social feature of the organization. But 
whatever all business transactions, that have 
grown Out of the organization, have been en- 

| trusted to impractical men, the cause has been 
| injured, the Grange has sickened, and in many 
instances has died beyond resurrection. Hence 
our firm conviction that there is nothing in the 
idea or philosophy: of the Order that does not 
adapt itself to the farmer and his wants. If he 
| is isolated and alone in some sparsely settled re- 
gion, the Grange becomes his social, moral, and 
practical friend. If he is near a market, the 
| Grange directs him how to acquaint himself with 
| the “tricks of trade,” and enables him to avoid 
the useless employment of those who live upon 
the labors of others exclusively. 
Then in ceasing the discussion of this question 
for the present, we appeal to all farmers, every- 
| where, to reflect upon the claims the Grange has 
| upon them, and consider well whether their duty 
to themselves and families, their obligation to 
their neighbors and to their profession. do not 

| call upon them to foster the Order of the Patrons 

| Husbandry, and, by becoming members of the 
orgunization, to use their efforts to elevate them- 
selves, and thereby improve the social, moral, in- 
tellectual, educational and material interests of 
the communities in which they live ? 


A number of communications, received too 
late for this issue of the Farmer, will appear in 
our next. 
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Clubs for 1877. 
The very low rate at which offer the 
Farmer in clubs gives us, after the prepryment 
of the postage, a very small mirgin of profit on 


we 


the actual mechinical production of the paper ;. 


but we adopt this plan in the hope of stimulat- 
ing our friends to extend its circulation in their 
respective neighborhoods. The subscription of 
$1.50 a year is, as we believe, very moderate for 
the amount of practical informstion contained 
in a volume, and the reduction to clubs is only 
made to bring it within the reach of all. 

We are sure no farmer, even in the dullest 
times, but would find his profit in such a modest 
invesiment. Will not our friends, then, try to 
enlarge our lists by forwarding liberal clubs at 
this very low figure ? 

Clubs can be added to at any time, and there 
is no necessity for all the papers to go to one 
post-office. 

Our subscribers will, however, please bear in 
mind that the $1 rate does not apply to single 
names, and that those who do not renew in 


clubs will be expected to pay the regular sub- | 


seription price of $1.50. 


t#Availing of the opportunity offered us at 
the opening of a new volume, we renew the in- 
vitation to all our readers to contribute, from 
time to time, to any of the departments of: the 
farmer, facts and experiences likely to be ser- 
viceable or interesting to their fellow-workers. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Scarcely any of the intelligent farmers who com- 








| pose the constituency of this journal but occa- 
sionally find themselves possessed of informa- 


| tion, as to processes in their art, which should be 


widely spread abroad. All such matters are 
welcomed to and solicited for our columns. To 
those who would excuse themselves from this 
duty, because they are not accustomed to writing 
for the press, we beg to say the form makes little 
difference. Give us the facts and the sense, and 
we will improve the dress, should any improve- 
ment be needed. 


The Pomological Society’s Meeting. 

The Maryland Horticultural Society has fixed 
upon the 11th, 12th, 13th and 14th of September 
for its Annual Exhibition for 1877, and a cor- 
respondence between its office and Col. Wilder, 
President of the American Pomological Society, 
indicates that it is probable the 12th will be the 
date of the assembling in this city of the National 
Society. The place of holding the exhibition 
and meeting has not yet been determined upon. 





Farmers’ Cony<ntion of Montgomery 
Co., Ma. 


This annual meeting, always made an interest- 
ing one by the discussions of the intelligent and 
wide-awake farmers who participate, will be held 
at Sandy Spring, on Thursday, 11th instant. 
Below we give a list of the subjects which will 
come up for consideration. We hope to be able 
to be present, as usual, that we may make a re- 
port of the proceedings for the benefit of our 


readers : 
QUESTIONS. 

1. Should grass fields be left more than two 
years in sod? 

2. What sized farm justifies keeping oxen ? 

3. In this section does it pay to raise roots for 
stock ? 

4. When should we plough for corn ? 

5. What is the best method of working corn ? 

6. Does the profit on sheep and hogs pay for 
the increased cost of fencing required ? 

7. Considering the heavy first cost, does it pay 
to keep thoroughbred stock ? 

8. Are horses or mules best for farm work ? 

There will be abstracts from the proceedings 
of the various clubs and associations, and other 
subjects-of interest. 


~ 


THe SHow or THE MaryLAND PovuLtTRY 
AND FANCIERS’ ASSOCIATION opened on the 28th 
December, and will continue to January 5th. The 
display of fowls, pigeons, pets, sporting and other 
dogs, is very fine, and the success of the exhibi- 
tion seems assured with moderately good weather. 
All who can do so should not fai! to visit this in- 
teresting show. The prizes amount to over £4000 
and in the dog department the entries are said to 
be more numerous than at any similar exhibition 
ever held in this country. 
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| Extra $5 


| @85 cts.; do. bright 
| 33@35 cts. 


| W. L. 


17 A. MYERS, New Oxford, F Pa. 

. offers Light and Dark Brahmas; White, 
| Buff and Partridge Cochins; White Leghorns; 
| Rouen and Pekin Ducks; White Holland and 
| Beonse Turkies. A fine lot of Fowls to spare. 


Also, BERKSHIRE PIQS at $45 to $20 per 


1877. SEED CATALOGUE and Circulars of 
| Blooded Live Stock FREE, We offer THE BEST 
and MOST RELIABLE Garden, Field and Flower 
Seeds. 6 sample packages Farm Seeds free fortwo 3 
cent stamps. Benson & BuRPEE, Seed Warchouse, 223 
Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Baltimore Se hy“ i Sl 30. 


The quotations below are Wholesale Prices. 


Breadstuffs.— //orr— Market firm, but transactions 
limited. ps oe ae, Howard Street Super $4.59@5; do. 
do. Family $6. 7.25; Western Super 
$4. wae on Extra $5.2%5@6; do. family $6.25@7; City 
Mille Super $4.50@5; do. standard Extra $5.50@6: do. 
medium Extra $6.75@7; do. Rio brands Extra $7.50; 
Fancy brands $9; Fine Flour $3.50@4; Rye Flour $3.75@4; 
Corn Meal, City Mills $3; Western $2.50; Buckwheat 
Meal, New York, $3.75@5: Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
$403. 25 P 100 the. 
heat.—In good demand. Market firm, but supplies 
limited. We quote Southern red, common to fair, $1.25 
@1.40; do. good tu prime, $1.45@1.50; do. amber $1.52@ 
1.55; do. white $1.25@1.48; No, 2 Western wiuter re 


$1 gai 44. 

Corn. —Soutbern quiet, bat firm. 
white aie cents; do. 
mixed 58% cents. 

@Oats.— Dull, with 


We quote Southern 
yellow 55@56 cents; Western 


uotations of Western mixed at 33 
36@38 cts.; Southern fair to prime 


Ry e.— Dull and quoted at 72@74 cts. 

Cotton.— Firm and in demand, with an advancing 
tendency. We guote Middling 12%; Low Middling us 
(w@11%; Strict Good Ordinary i 4%@11l%; Good Ordinary 
10% cts 

Live Stock.— Jeg Cattle fairly active. with prices 
ranging as follows: Best Beeves $5.50@6.50; venerally 
rated first-class $4.25@5.2 ; medinm or goud fair ¢ ualit 


| $3.50@4; ordinary thin Steers, Oxen and Cows 3.5 


Hogs—Market firm, with quotations of common i at 
74 @7% ets.,and good fat Hogs 8 cts. Sheep—Rather 
dull at 4@6 cts. ¥ tb. for fair to prime. 

Mitl Feed.—City Mills Brownstuff and Middlings, 
$20; Western Bran, $16; do. Middlings, $18@19 ¥ ton. 

Provisions.—Firm. We quote buik Shoulders 7 
cents; clear rib Sides 9@9% cents; Bacon Shoulders 7 
cents: clear-rib Sides 94 cents; Hams 144% @15¥ cents; 
Lard 11% cents; Mess Pork $17@17.25. Sutter.—Dull. 
New York State 30(@33 cents; Western tubs 25@28 cents; 
do. roll, extra 24@25 cents. Cheese. —Eastern 144@15 
cents for good to choice; Western 13@14 cente for good 
to choice. 

Seeds.— Clover steady at 144@15 cents ¥ lb. Timo- 
thy dull at $1.90 @2.00. Flax nominal at $1.30@1.50. 

Tobaceo.— Very dull, and receipts light. We quote 
Maryland frosted $3@4: common to good sound $1.50@ 
$7.00; middling to fine $7.5:@11; upper country $6@24. 

Wool.—Tub-washed 35@40 cents; unwashed 238@30 
cents; fleece- washed 23@33 cents. 


NEW ADVERTISEMEN TS. 


R. W. L. Resin & Co.—Soluble Sea-Island Guano, &c. 
on luff & Vo.—Oil Vitrio|, Dissolved Bone, &c. 
RSI B ker & Co. —Fertilizers, Che’ ‘cals, &c 
C. Grange & Co.—American Superphosphate, Bone 
Dust, &c. 


| Jno. M Rhodes & Uo.—Rhodes’ Standard Manures. 
| Benson & Burpee—Seed Catalogue. 


D. M, Ferry & Co.—Seed Annual. 


| Detroit Seed CVo.— Floral Guide. 


James Vick —Floral Guide. 

J. C. McCurdy & Vo.—Agents wanted. 

Heuser —Ayrshire Bull for Sale or Exchange. 

F W Chiles—Cattle, Sheep and Pigs for Sale. 

Chambers, Bering & Quinian—Hog Ringer and Rings. 
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This is one of the Contains over 1,200 varicties Vegetable aod 
fa. gg oy | Flower Sveis. COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
about 20) pages, over wood-cuts of vegetables and fower. Hamdsomest 

asd Rave. cngrasings. tue Guide Published! 8 Send for it. 
sid dadiations een | | DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 


1200 varieties of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds, Bedding Plants, CHAM PiIon 


Maroarieat's Fite cadres! | HOG RINGER, RINGS AND HOLDER. 


Farmer, Gardener & Florist. Address, 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





« —<~<e ; y ’ q - - / 
oh ; UXE ‘ 
a beautiful Quarterly Journal. finely illustrated, and ® 


containing an elegant colored Flower Piute with the first | " 
number. Price only 25 cents for the year. The first No. “ . 
for 1877 just iseued in German and English Only Doule Ring ever invented. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, in paper) Theonly Ring that will effectually keep HOGS 
SO conte; With clegant dleth covers 61.08. from rooting. No sharp points in the nese. 


Vick’s Catalogue— 500 Iliustrations. only 2 cents. - . 
Address, AMES VICK. Rochester. N. Y. Ringers, 75c. Rings, 50c. 100. Holders, 75c. 


AGENTS WANTED for the NEW 


FARMER’S BOOK. 


Gives full information on all kinds of Farm-work, 
Drainage, Fertilizers, Rotation of Crops, and Farm- | 
Stock. Includes a most valuable and practical treatise | 
on House-building, and book of Legal forms and Laws 
for farmers. The most valuable farmer's book ever pub- 
dished. For full description and terms, address 

J. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia. Pa, 


EVON CATTLE, 

LEICESTER anp MERINO SHEEP. 
POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. 

All bred from gh ce —_— and fashionable 
strains of Prize-Winning Stock. 

I took first premiums in their classes on Devon HOG AND PIG RINGER AND RINGS, 
Cattle, Leicester and Merino Sheep, Poland-| Only Single Ring in the market that closes on 
China and Eseex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in| the outside of the nose. No sharp points in the 
1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes | nose to keey it sore. 
taken at Piedmont and Lynchburg Fairs. CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, 


Address, . W. CHILES, 
ja-6t Tolersville, C.& O. R. R., Va. | Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ills. 


RHODES’ 
Standard Manures, 


PREPARED FOR ALL CROPS. 


JNO. M. RHODES & Co. 
80 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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"Farmers, Look to Your Interest. | 


i 


FOR 


Cotton, Corn, Tobacco and Potatoes, 


USES 


AMERICAN SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


Manufactured from the most concentrated materials. 
Rich in Ammonia, Soluble Phosphates, and 
Alkaline Salts. See Analysis made by 


WM. P. TONRY, Ph.D., Maryland Institute: 


RINE RTOS ER Ui sR ss conc cpap ccmecsmmgeges 8. 4 per cent. 
Sulphat® Potadh:.. 0. crceccdedeosccoccetot eect sitet. wa 41 

Bone Phosphate of Lime made soluble............ Leecenes 21 351 2. 
Undecomposed Bone Phosphate of Lime.................. 17. = “ 
Total Bone Phosphate of Lime “ 


PRICE @45.00, FREE ON BOARD, 
Pure St. Louis (Missouri) Bone Meal 


Bone Phosphate of Lime .......-...06-. 0. eseeeeee evens > 148 per cent. 
ype TOT PPT STP Ary gee .690 


Price, 236.00 Per Ton. Car sare $34.00. 


Club together and have your orders filled direct from our St. Louis Factory, and 
thus save the expense of handling the Bone Meal here, which will allow us to sell $1, 00 
less than the above rates. 


GHRMAN [STASSFURT] 
BPO TA SE SALTS, 


(EALIINIT.) 


Cilcined, ground and wholly soluble, ene -- 24 to 30 per cent. SULPHATE OF POTASH 
a other valuable ingredients, being the CHEAPEST source of Potash now available. Also, 
MURIATE OF POTASH, 80 per cent and upwards of strength. Orders promptly executed in 
deliveries to suit, from the mines or store. Send for descriptive Circular. 








— 


TO THOSE WISHING .TO MANUFACTURE THEIR OWN SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


We offer a complete line of the PUREST MATERIALS and will FURNISH FORMULA. 


F.C. GRANGE & CO. 


Successors to WM. GRANGE, Original Introducer and Importer of 
STASSFURT POTASH SALTS, 
No. 47 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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FOR TOBACCO, CORN, COTTON AND WHEAT. 


(WRITE ve CIRCULARS.) 





PIEDMONT GUANO 


And Corn and Oats Fertilizer, 
Prepared by Piedmont Guano and Manufacturing Co. 


Address 


n-y 


W. JUDSON BROWN, Sec’y, 84 South St., Pelbimare, 
CHARLES WAITE, See’y, ‘Culpeper C. H., 





ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, 
Norseryman, Florist = Seedsmad, 


SEED STORE: 
N. W. Cor. Baltimore and Charles Sts, 
GREENHOUSES: 
Pennsylvania Ave. and Dolphin St. 


BALTIMORE. 


CATALOGUES OF NEW AND POPULAR 
BEDDING AND GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS, ROSES, &c. 

LIST OF SELECTIONS BY MAIL. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
— BULBS, &e, Se. 


MARYLAND WINES. 


I offer for sale Ives, Concord and Clinton Wine 
at $5 per case of one dozen bottles, delivered at 
Express Office, or on cars or steamboat at Annap- 
olis. Cases of one dozen, assorted to suit pur- 
chasers, at the same price. Families, invalids 
and others may rely on the purity of these Wines. 


Address, L. GIDDINGS, 
Severn Vineyard, Annapolls, Md, 


apy 








‘ete Maryland Poultry Yards, 


Light Brahmas and Partridge Cochins, Wil- 
liams’ and Duke of York Strains. I won first 
premium, two special premiums and silver cup 
at Baltimore, January, 1876. Single birds $3 and 
upwards ; trios from $8 to $20, money in 


registered letter, to 
CHARLES B. WISE, 
California, St. Mary's County, Md. 





d-3t 





END 2c. to G. P. ROWELL & CO., New York, for 
Pamphlet of 100 pages, containing lists of 3000 news- 
papers, and estimates showing cost of advertising. 












Buy the best CUCUMBER PUMP at retell, _ direct 

from! the Manufacturer,at the Wholesale P 

The following prices are for Pumps atted and 

marked a to set in the well. 
No charge for deliveri to railroad or boat. 

Freight from Baltimore or rleston must be paid 

by the purchaser. 
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rop Valves, « « & 
Manufactured Lf xisieel Soly Works, 88 
Ort Street, Baltimore, Md. Factory, Charleston, 
3-4 , with fullinformation, sent by mail, free, 


feb-y 


$ 5 to $ 2 0 Free oBetx yy ce ope itiand, Me. ‘" 








STEAM MARBLE WORKS. 


BEVAN & SONS, 


No. 77 HOWARD ST., NEAR SARATOGA, 


Would call attention to their fine collection of MONU- 
MENTS, TABLETS, &c.; GRAVESTONES FOR CEM- 
ETERIES; aiso a varied ‘aseortment of MARBLE MAN- 
TLES, and are prepared to execute all kinds of Marble 
Work for building. _mar- ly 


HUGH BOLTON & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1798. 


81 & 83 McElderry's Wharf, Baltimore. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


GLASS, OILS, PAINTS & NAVAL STORES. 
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CHAS. W. HAMILL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DHITANNIA AND SILVER PLATED. WAR, 


. ON. Holliday Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD: 








Tea Sets, Waiters, Ice Pitchers, Butter Dishes, Cups, Goblets, and Communion Ware. 
d-ly Repairing, Replating and Gilding in the best manner. 


B. T. HYNSON & SONS, 
Paper Hangings and Window Shades, 


WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO AND FLY NETS, 


WALL PAPERS AND WINDOW SHADES of all grades and styles. Workmen sent to 
all parts of the eS Just received a choice assortment of different styles. 
VENITIAN BLINDS made and repaired. 


B. T. HYNSON & SONS, 


a-ly No. 54 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 











The “McCinnis” Harrow. 


PATENTED 


‘GLEE “HITE 20q9790 


ON ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLES. 


Adapted to all purposes of Harrows. The Teeth are steel, diamond shape, 1 inch broad by ¥ inch thick,— 
sharp front and rear, and at the end. Reversible—rear edge to the front when dulled in front. Adjustable to any 
slant toeuit the work. It mever has to be raised for disgorgement. Cleans itself. Kenovates sod-bound mead- 
ows, cultivates wheat and corn, broadcast, More thoroughly prepares soil for planting, in one going over, than 
two workings with other Harrows. Warranted more effective ond durable than any Harrow in use. 


Pt rade L. H. McGINNIS, 


att Inventor and Patentee, Woodstock, Va. 














NOAH WALKER & CO. 


Celebrated Clothiers 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send on application their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, §c., §c. 











A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS, 
NOAH WALEBER ct CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boy’s Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


d-ly 


165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 





Gamal Potash Salt 


(BAINTT) 


soluble, containi 


Caleined, ground and whol! ng 
24 to 80 per. cent. SULPHATE OF 
POTASH. being the Cheapest source 


of POTASH now available. Also 


MURIATE OF POTASH 


80 per cent. and upwards strength. 


Orders for future deliveries will receive prompt 
attention. A supply constantly on hand in 
stores. 


Ww. G. PRICE, Jr., 


IMPORTER, 


OFFICE: 103 W. Lombard Street, 
Between Light and Calvert. 


WAREHOUSES : 
13 HOLLINGSWORTH ST. 
31 GRANT STREET. 


sa Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


 -“* MARBLE WORKS. 


J. H. G. SCHIMPF, 129 Lexington street, 
Would call attention to his fine collection of MONU- 
MENTS, TABLETS, &c., GRAVESTONES, for Come- 
teries. Also, a varied assortment of MARBLE WORK, 





and = propeees to execute ALL KINDS OF MARBLE 
WOR 


FOR BUILDINGS. fe-y 


a re. * 
EGORY.§ 


- 7 
<A 


a —s ~ ~ > 
WIN is aim 





——r 
My annual Gatelogue-of. Vevetable atid Flower Seed 
for 1877 will be-ready by January, and sent free to all 
who apply: Castomers of Ja~t season need not write 
for it. I offer one of the large=t collegtions of vegetable 
eeed ever sent out by any se:d house in America, a 
large portion of which were vrown on my six seed 
farms. Printed directions for cullivation on every package. 
All seed sold from my establisiment warranted to be 
both fresh and true to name; so far, that should it prove 
otherwise 1 will refill the order gratis. As the original 
introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes, 
the Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of other new 
vegetables, I invite the patronage of a// who are anxious 
to have their resh, true, and of the very best strain. 
New Vegetables a specialty. . 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 


Wholesale and Retaii. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Sale by W & H. SPILCKER, 


Agents for Chas, Pratt & Co 
0-60 New York. 


136 Baltimore Street. 
WILLIAM MANN, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer fp al! kinds of 


American Clocks, 


And manufacturer of Mahogany, Rosewood and Gilt 
Frame Looking-Giasses. A large and varied assortment 
of Toilet Boxes, Work Boxes, Portable Desks and Clock 
Trimmings always ou hand. 42 8S. Charles St., 
next to Lombard, Baltimore. 8-6t 
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- CROMWELL & CONCDON, 
Agricultural Implements! 
AND MACHINERY, 


Including iu Part, Threshing Machines, Horse Powers, 
Bookwalter’s Portable Engines for Farm Use, 
Sand 44 Horee Power. Price $250 and $300. 


REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, 
GRAIN AND SEED DRILLS, 
STRAW & FODDER CUTTERS, 


Sole Agents for “THE FAMILY HOMINY MILL,” 


Fiorse Hay Rakes, 
it} COLEMAN’S FARM AND EXPRESS WAGONS, 


A large and complete assortment of PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, 
&c., besides a well-selected stock of HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, :ll 
at the lowest prices. In our 


SEED DEPARTMENT, 


To which we give our special attention, growing and fmperting Aer own. Seed, we are prepared to 
SEEDS 


fill orders in large or small quantities for VEGETABLE, FLOWER, HERB.and G 

and SEED GRAIN. As we thoroughly test the different varieties, both as to their quality and 
freshness, before sending out, we are able to guarantee that there will be no disappointment to 
those who favor us with their orders. [@§~Orders by mail promptly attended to. ? 


Agents for Blatchley’s Cucumber-Wood Pumps. 


BEING. PROPRIETORS OF THE 


‘*PATAPSCO NURSERIES, 


SITUATED ONE MILE SOUTH OF BALTIMORE, 
WE ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Vines, Shrubbery, 
ROSES AND BEDDING PLANTS, &e. 


In quantities to suit. Our stock of 


PEACH, APPLE, PEAR, PLUM and CHERRY TREES, for Fall and Spring Planting, 


Is large and fine, embracing all the varieties, both new and old, which have proved themselves 
valuable. Address 
CROMWELL & CONCDON, 
No. 51 Light Street, Baltimore. 


saz-Implement, Seed and Nursery Catalogues sent free on application. 
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Established) A. Ee WARNER, ome (1811. 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 
Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ow No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore. 
JAS. LEFFEL’S 


IMPROVED DOUBLE 


Turbine Water Wheel. 


POOLE & HUNT, 


Baltimore, 
&” Manufacturers for the South and Southwest... 


Nearly 7,000 now in use, working under heads varying from 2 to 240 feet! 24 sizes, from 5} 
to 96 inches. THE MOST POWERFUL WHEEL ID THE MARKET, and most economical 
in use of water. Large Illustrated Pamphlet sent post free. 

Manufacturers, also, of Portable and Stationary Steam Engines and Boilers, Saw and Grist 
Mills, Flouring Mill Machinery, Machinery for White Lead Works and Oil Mills. 


Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers a Specialty. Send for Circulars. _n-y 
JESSE FP. GORE, 


(Successor to M. J. DOWLING,}) 


Wos. 15S & 155 N. High Street, 
BALTIMORE. 








wa All kinds of Fashionable Carriages built to order at 
; TS the Shortest Notice. 
t# Repairing in all the Branches executed promptly in Good Style 





and at Moderate Prices. oct- 


JOHN W. WILSON & SON, 
Lumber Dealers, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Frames, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, 
= Brackets, Newels, Balusters, 
And Building Materials Generally. 


Office, Wareroom and Lumber Yard, Fremont St., near §. Eutaw, 
=). Factory, cor. $, Eutaw and Cross Sts. 
———S BALTIMORE, MD. 


=== = ae 
BUY DIRECT OF THE MANUFACTURERS AND SAVE 25 PER CENT. 


7 
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Pactory Established May ist, 18. 





PURE 


Finely Ground and Free 
From all Adulteration. 





With an established reputation of 37 years for the manufacture 
of a strictly pure and at all times a reliable article of 


CROUND BONE, 


Would inform our customers and all persons contemplating pur- 
chasing for their fall use, that we are now prepared to fill their 
orders, large or small, at short notice. 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 
61S. Gay Street, 


BALTIMORE, MD: 





FACTORY: Washington Road, Within City Limits. 
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CHESTNUT HILL GREENHOUSES. 


Waverly P. 0., Baltimore County, Md. 


_W. F. MASSEY & CO. have the pleasure to announce that they have removed to 
their new place on Chestnut Hill, one and a half miles from the city of Baltimore, where, with 
largely increased facilities for growing and shipping plants, we hope to be able to fill all orders 
satisfactorily. We have just issued our Pansy Circular and Price-List for fall and winter, which 
will be sent free to all applicants. sense 

We are also offering a fine stock of Raspberries, Strawberries, Grapes, &c., at unusually 


low rates. 
Ww. F. MASSEY & CO. 


Late of Chestertoun, Md. 


GAS ELE WE EX, 
For Agricultural Purposes, 


FOR SALE AT THE WORKS OF 


The People’s Gas Company, 


FOOT OF SCOTT STREET, 
At Two Cents per Bushel. 
t# OFFICE: 162 WEST FAYETTE STREET, BALTIMORE. mar-y 
JOHN C. DURBOROW. ROWLAND R. HAYWARD. 


J. C. DURBOROW & CO. 


No. 55 LIGHT stTREHAT, 


MANAGERS OF BALTIMORE BRANCH HOUSE FOR 


KIRBY MOWERS ann REAPERS 


ALSO; WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN THE FOLLOWING SPECIALTIES: 
BUCKEYE GRAIN DRILIS, 


TAYLOR'S Dry-Steam PORTABLE ENGINE, 


s@- CYLINDER USING DRY STEAM: -@a 


Harman Wheel Horse Rakes, best and cheapest Rake in the market, 
Philadelphia Lawn Mowers, 
Ball’s Steel, Cast and Combination Plows, 
Oliver Chilled Iron Plows, 
Kinyon’s Celebrated Meat Choppers, 
Improved Threshers and Cleaners, 

Choice Field and Garden SEEDS, 

Fertilizers and Agricultural Implements Generally. 


peeSend for Circular and Price-List to 
J. C. DURBOROW & CO. 
d-y No. 65 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BURNS & SLOAN, 
Wo.132 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


*+—_—e 


BUILDING LUMBER AND SHINGLES, 
Lime, Bricks, Sash and Mill Work. 


oet-12t 


MARYLAND POUDRETTE, 


t=” RICH IN PHOSPHATES, AMMONIA AND OTHER ALKALINE SALTS, as per 
analysis, containing in one ton of 2,000 pounds, say 
34 pounds Ammonia, 
39 pounds Potash, 
88 pounds Phosphoric Acid. 
Alse, LIME, MAGNESIA, and other valuable constituents in smaller quantities. For sale, 
packed in barrels or bags, $15 per ton, 2,000 pounds, by 














BALTIMORE HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 





BONE DUST & BONE MEAL. 


“The Standard in America.” 
AMMONIA. ......+--seeeeseeenens 5 Bone Phosphate of Lime.......... ...+. 54 
$42 Per Ton, in Bags. 


MARYLAND SUPER - PHOSPHATE 


And Tobacco Sustain. 


758 lbs. Peruvian Guano, 1,100 lbs. Bone Dust. 150 lbs. Potash. 
$45 Per Ton, in Bags. 


DISSOLVED OR VITRIGLIZED BONE, 


$43 Per Ton. 
No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, OIL VITRIOL (warranted full strength), MURIATE POTASH, SUL- 


PHATE OF SODA, NITRATE OF SODA, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
Aad other Chemicals for making Super-Phosphates and Fertilizers, at Wholesale Prices. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. & CO. 
64 S. Gay St., Cor. Chew and Stirling Sts., and 178 Forrest St. 
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PERUVIAN GUANO GUARANTEED. 


This GUANG® is the pure raw article, as imported from Per by the undersigned Govern- 
ment Agents, put up in bags of 200 Ibs. each, and WARRANTED free from lumps and 


all impurities. i 
A Complete Analysis of the contents is printed on the bag and alse the price 


per ton of 2, ths. to serve as a guide to purchasers. 
NONE GENUINE unless bearing the following TRADE MARK: 


UVIAN Gy 
pes ANg 
CUNRanree? 


with Lead Seals—on which the monogram of the trade mark is stamped—attached to each 
extremity of the twine with which the mouth of the bag is sewn. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN PERUVIAN GUANO. 

For further particulars apply for circular to 


HOBSON, HURTADO & CO. 


AGENTS OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF PERU, 


63 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 





sep 





CRIFFITH & TURNER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


The best Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutter in the market, being more easily adjusted, and less 
liable oo get out of order, and for strength and durability has no equal. All Cutters guaranteed. 
Corn Shellers, for Horse and Hand Power; Stoner’s Patent Wheat Fan; 

Threshers and Cleaners; Railway and Sweep Horse-Powers ; 
Patent Steel and Iron Plows; Plow Castings; Hominy Mills; 
Pioneer Stump Pullers; Farm Wagons; Corn and Cob Crushers. 
With a general assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements. A ‘general assortment 
of Knives and Sections for Mowers and Reapers. Repairing machines at short notice, and on 
reasonable terms. FERTILIZERS of most approved brands; A No. 1 article of unsteamed 
Ground Bone, Peruvian Guano, Plaster, &c. &c. 
GRASS SEEDS: 
CLOVER. TIMOTHY, ORCHARD, KENTUCKY BLUE, HUNGARIAN, GERMAN MILLET AND 


| = a 
OTHER GRASSES. 
GARDEN SEEDS: 
A FULL AND FRESH ASSORTMENT OF GARDEN SEEDS FOR THE YEAR 1877. §287A call is solicited. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


41 and 43 N. Paca Street, Baltimore. 
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MORO PHILLIPS, — 
Manufacturing Chemist, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ACIDS AND CHEMICALS. 


—_—_—————ab>? Oo 6.08 


MORO PHILLIPS’ SUPER-PHOSPHATE, the best Grain, Grass and Cotton Producer in the market. 
MORO PHILLIPS’ PURE PHULNE, the best Fertilizer for Truckers and for Tobacco we know of. 
MORO PHILLIPS’ SOLUBLE BONE PHOSPHATE, guaranteed 10 per cent. Soluble Phosphoric Acid. 
SERRANA GUANO, a natural organic deposit. 





‘ . .f 110 S. Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa. 
For Sale at Manufacturer’s Depots: 95 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


AND BY TRADE GENERALLY. (DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. apr-ly 


WIRE RAILING 


AND 


ORNAMENTAL WIRE WORKS. 
DUFUR & CO. 
No. 386 North Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURE 





Seva y 


Wire Railing for Cemeteries, Balconies, &c. 


SIEVES, FENDERS, CACES, SAND and COAL SCREENS, WOVEN WIRE, &c. 
feb-ly Also, tron Bedsteads, Chairs, Settees, &c., &c. 





OLIVER F. LANTZ, JACOB F. LANTZ. 
SAMUEL ELDER & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN, PRODUCE AND 
General Commission Merchants, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds, and Importers of Bolting Cloths, 

32 N. HOWARD ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


CASH ADVANCES MADE ON CONSIGNMENTS, 


REFER TO—JOHN W. GARRETT, Pres’t B. & O. R. R. Co., Baltimore, Md.; Mess. Robert Garrett & Sons, 
Bankers, Baltimore, Md.; Western National Bank, Baltimore, Md.; Mess. Wing & Farlin, Chicago, Ill.; Geo. 
W. Ziegler, Greencastle, Pa.; Wm. H. Hager, Hagerstown, Md. 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRE BRIOK, 


VITRIFIED STEAM-PRESSED 


Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 


ap-y] Manufactory, Locust Point, Balt. Office, 4 S. Holliday St. 
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@ Gow shheme, Anests waakel. Gutel onl SFSF.SF.SF.S¥.SF.SF.SF.SF.SF.SF.SF.SF.SF .SF.SF 
$1 2 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. ood A TRUE FARMER’S PAPER. SF 
: The only paper of its kind in the world. 
Thorough-Bred Stock for Sale. * It treats of facts. It gives results of study and practice, 


I am breeding thorough-bred Poland China and Essex 


SF e * 
Hogs. Also, Light Brahma Fowls. My Hogs are of the Scientific Farmer 
most improved strains, Persons ordering from me can : " - . &§ 
rely on getting as good stock as any in this country.— | cp Science is Knowledge. Scientific is Knowing: ‘ 
Sattefaction guaranteed in every case. Bs further par- | cp only that and nothing less or more. SF 
culars, address Z. C. DANIEL ; . 
' , . ne © SF Every intelligent farmer should take it. 
y . 0. y aa, Vas EP 3 
wyman’s Store P. O., Spottsylvania Co., V a SF PRICE $1.00 A YEAR, SF 
SF 3 Months for oO 8 
Thorough-bred Hogs for Sale. SF All subscribers for the year 1877, before that year besing, © 


SF will receive Oct , Nov, and Dec, Nos, of 1876 free. 
I am breeding thorough-bred Poland-China and Essex | SF i Farmer Co. 
Hogs; also Light Brahma Fow!]s—all selected with great | SF Scientific tT - STON, MASS 
care from the best strains in the United States. Poland | SF 43 CHATHAM ST., BOSTON, : F 
China Pigs, ten weeks old, $25 per pair. Essex, ten | SF.8F.SF.SF.SF SF.SF.SF.SF.SF.SF.SF.SF.SF.SF.SF 
— = ° dag Cap tan boxed and delivered | ——~~——~_ ; - 
at depot, with feed for journey. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed fm every particalan, oe cuare-!'The Nurseryman’s Directory. 
Z. C. DANIEL, —_— 
Twyman’s Store, Spottsylvania Co., Va. A REFERENCE BOOK 


oF THE 
NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, SEEDSMEN, 
TREE DEALERS, HORTICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT MAKERS, &c., 
. of the United States. 
-@- - 


Volume II Ready January 1, 1877. 





= 




















LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA; quality extra; 
reduced prices. Price List FREE. Advertising rates low. Address the publishers for 
space and prices. The book is indispensable for every 
T. S. HUBBARD, Nurseryman, Florist, or Seedsman in the Country. It 
| gives the Name, Post Office, and Business of those en- 





gaged in any of the departments of the Nursery Trade, 
alphabetica ¥ er by States and Post Officer, 


u king the Book of easiest reference. Price $10.00 
) a Week to Agents. Samples FREE. — W. SCOTT & CO. 
$55 & OTT bo vicKERY: Angueths Meine, | PERT. Address DW. SCOTT & CO. | 


aug-tf FREDONIA, N. Y. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1840. 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTER AND FARMER, 


DEVOTED TO 


Agriculture, Stock, Horticulture’ Rural A fiairs. 


The chief AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL of the South, with a circulation ranging from 
Maryland to Texas. 


L. R. DICKINSON, Editor and Proprietor, 
TERMS--$2FPER ANNUM. RICHMOND, VA. 





“™- COL. ROBERT BEVERLEY: * * * “I see most of the agricultural journals of the country, and I 
don’t hesitate to say that the Planter and Farmer is by far the best of the kind I see, and almost any number of 
it is worth the annual subscription.” 

—— COL. 8,8. BRADFORD: “I believe that every Virginia farmer who pogplariy and intelligently reads the 
Planter Farmer has its annua) sabscription returned to him an hundred fold. And if it reached every farmer 
im the State wonld effect more, in a few years, towards the State’s redemption and the payment of her debt, than 
such Legislatures as we have had since the war would accomplish in a contary 

DR. C. R. CUL “T send youaclub of fifteen subscribers who are live farmers, and know a good farm- 
fag journal from an indifferent one.” 

J. A. MILLS, 8S. C., sends twenty subscribers, and says: ‘The article of ‘Civis’ in January and February 
numbers have paid me many times over what I paid for the subscription price. Those articles are an honor to 
any man. Who is‘Crvis?’ He ought to be known.” 

DR. J. M. BLANTON, Master of the State Grange of Virginia: ‘“‘The March number of your journal te 
before me, and I must say that it is one of the very best monthly agricultural journals [ have ever seen. Every 
lover of agriculture, indeed every lover of our dear old State, must hail with pride such evidence of advance- 
ment as is so strongly marked fn each successive number of your monthly.” 

JOHN J. ANCELL, Esq.: ‘I send you ten subscribers. Your journal has no superior in the country.” 

DR. JNO. C. NICHOLSON, of Alabama, writes: ** By chance I got hold of the January number of the 
Planter and Farmer, and so well pleased am I with the ress of Col. B. Johnson Barbour, the article on publie 
negro schools, and others, that I send yon $2, and if you feel disposed you may send for a year, though I think I 
have already got the vaiue of my money from that number.” 
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THOS. NORRIS & SON, 
141 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, 


Offer for sale the following 


FIRST-CLASS 


Superior Machinery and Implements 


Aultman & Taylor’s Threshers and Cleaners, 


Unquestionably the machine of the day. 


Westinghouse Vibrating Thresher & Cleaner 


A well-known machine of good reputation. 


Threshers and Cleaners and Plain Threshers 


Suitable for small Farmers. 


HoRsEB POWERS, 


Various sizes, Best in Use. 


STEAM ENGINES FOR THRESHING MACHINES, 
Wood’s Mowing & Reaping Machines. 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN'S GRAIN DRILLS, 
i Malta Wheel Walking Cultivator, 


An invaluable Implement to the Farmer. Pays for itself in one season. 


CUCUMBER PUMPS, 


With solid Cast-Iron Porcelain-Lined Cylinder. Very popular wherever introduced 


SCHUTTLER’S FARM & FREIGHT WAGONS. 


HILI’S HOG RINGS, RINGERS & TONGS 


To prevent Hogs from Rooting. 





In addition to the above Specialties, we keep on hand every variety of useful Farming 
Implements and Tools to be found in a first-class Agricultural Implemeat House. 


Field and Garden Seeds, Pure Raw Ground Bone and Bone Meal and cther Fertilizers. 


THOMAS NORRIS &@ SON, 
my 141 Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. 
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- BUCKEYE MOWER and REAPER, 


gae>°-THE SIMPLEST, BEST MADE AND LIGHTEST DRAFT MACHINE ON THE MARKET, 
ONE-FOURTH OF THE MOWERS AND REAPERS MADE IN AMERICA ARE “BUCKEYE.” 
THE “BUCKEYE” IS A FRONT-CUT MACHINE. 


)WRRPS TAKES THRESHBR AND CLEANKR 


The most popular Thresher with Threshmen and Farmers. It never fails to do good work. A 
Threshman who buys a Sweepstake is sure of getting work for it, when those having other 
Threshers cannot. 


ECLIPSE © ey a) Best, Cheapest, 


agrictitara | PwAT A) Si ol 
eNcINE. amen . jaa nthe Mare 


Awarded first Premium at Cincinnatf Exposition, 1874; land State Agricultural Society, 1874; Silver 
Medal at Virginia State Agricultural Society, 1874 ; North Carolina tate Fair, 1875, and others. Thoroughly war 
ranted in every respect, and especially adapted to wants of Treshmen, Sawing Lumber, Farm Work, &c. 


Circular Saw Mills, Wheel Horse Rake, Nonpareil Corn and Cob Mills, Perry’s New 
York Hay Tedder, Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Eureka and other Smut Machines, Belting, 
Spindles, Mill Picks, Portable Farm and Grist Mills, Bickford & Huffman Grain and 
Fertilizer Drill, Birdsill Clover Huller, Hurdle Cotton Gin, &c. 


Qh Nadaenp Cucumber Wood Pumps 
\JNEQUALLED IW EV NTI n ' 
EOE ieee ca sat oe CALAN: 
FREE vou srnow IZED IRON-LINED CYLINDERS, or scale 
SB CHOKING! of as will the PORCELAIN-LINED CYL. 
INDERS. 





Every Pump Provided with Patent 
WE SOIET ATL NOWRA Anti- “Freezing A Attachment. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE *° PRICE- 1S a 








y THE BEST Is. THE CHEAPEST. 


t@ Prices and Descriptive Circulars Furnished On Application, and Correspondence 
solicited from all wanting anything in my line. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 53 Light St., Baltimore. 








THE AMERICAN FARMER. 








PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


FORMED BY THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL | 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksbarg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS) 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA. 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


2” Baggace called for and checked at Hotele and pri- 
vate residences through to destination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets suld and information given at com- 
pany’s office, 


N. £. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 


At Depot N, C. Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 


FRAKRK THOMSON D. M. BOYD, JR., 


Ga era! Manag er. Gen’) 
” Penna rok R 





FOR SALE. 


A VALUABLE AND ATTRACTIVE FARM, 


ON TIDEWATER VA.' 


The subscriber offers for sale his Farm in 
Northumberland Co., Va. comprising about 
1,600 Acres of Land situated on the Potomac 
and Cone Rivers. All the farm is River-bottom 
land adapted to grain and grass culture, and 
particularly desirable for trucking and fruit- 
raising,—the soil being well suited for all kinds 
of vegetables as well as the staple crops. There 
are 1,000 Acres Arable Land, the balance in 
valuable timber of all kinds; attached to the 
farm are invaluable Oyster coves, noted as pro- 
ducing the finest Oy sters of this section. There 
is a wharf on the property, and three steamers 
from Baltimore and Washington land there 
every week, with the prospect of a daily line to 
Point Lookout, Md.—12 miles across the 
Potomac riveer. The time to either Balti- 
more or Washington only 8 hours. The im- 
provements consist of a good Brick Dwelling of 
four rooms; smoke, dairy and poultry houses; 
barn, granary and corn cribs, and three out- 
buildings, of four rooms each, for laborers. The 
whole * ace is under good chestnut fencing, and 
thoroug drained. The Farm will: be sold 
tine = f found desirable will be divided into 
parcels of, say 50 acres, more or less; it is well 
situated for such divisions, and, in that event, 
will offer very superior inducements to pur- 
chasers. Terms will be made liberal. Parties 
— to inspect the land can take the steam- 
ers either at Baltimore or Washington, and 
land on the Farm. For further particulars 
address the Editors of the American Farmer, 


Baltimore; or Dr. James Smith, Heathsville, 
Northumberland Co., Va. j-tf 





FOR SALE. 
Jersey Herd-Book Register Cattle. 


HEIFER & BULL CALVES, 8 to 6 mos. old. 
HEIFERS, from 16 to 20 months. 
Also, JERSEY COWS. 
EDWARD -F. JENKINS. 

BALDWIN: P. O., Baltimore Co., ‘Md. ’ 

BALTIMORE COAL COMPANY 
DIGGS BROTHERS, 

Reading, Gas Lump, 
Sunbury Cannel, 

2 SOUTH ST., American Building, 
BALTIMORE. 


BRaltimore Co. ( Cumberland, 
Lykens Valley, OALS Splint. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN. 


CARTERSVILLE, Va: 
Who offers for eale upwards of 12,000 acres of land, 
tying toe in one of the most desirable regions of Eastern 


Cechemaes sent on application. my-tt 











THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. 
BIAMONDS and RICH JEWELRY, 


Corner Baltimore and Charles Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


SILVER and PLATED WARE---A very full stock ; 
American, Pe ie & Swiss Watches, Clocks & Bronzes 
OPERA GLASSES AND FANCY GOODS. 


HE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 
PREMIUMS FOR AGRICULTURAL FAIRS FURNISHED. 
BADGES AND MEDALS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 
WATCHES CAREFULLY REPAIRED, jy-12m 


FAILI-1877. 
ROSEBANK NURSE RIES, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 











‘ORNAMENTAL, FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS. 
We invite the attention of PLANTERS and AMATEUR CULTIVATORS to our 0 of the following: 
STANDARD and DWARF PEARS.—2, 3 and 4 xeon ¢ on, of the most popularsorts; many of them in 
.. postin state. APPLES-—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Standard and Dwarf. EACHES, 
ud, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIBS, APRICOTS, GRAPEWINES in proat variety torctnes 
with b approved kinds of Small Fruits. 


MENTAL TREES and FLOWERING SHRUBS, EVERGREENS,—of which we have 
the most extensive  Guake Maryland. ROSES, and all other popular bedding-out plants known to the trade. 
60,000 OSAG aoan yt ie suitable for Hedges. uid Mchathin Lik 

2, quilegia _yeam a, } Roe n urred 
SPECIAL: {> 500 Aquilegia Ceralea, “ Céldin bine che 
G27" Catalogues forwarded on application. Orders by Mail promptly attended to; all ‘goods delivered in Balti- 
more free of charge. 


sep W.D. BRACKENRIDCE. 


GEORGE PAGE & CO., 


Machinists and Founders., 


Portable and Stationary Steam Engines 
and Boilers, Patent Portable CIR- 
CULAR SAW MILLS, Portable 


Grist Mills, Horse Powers. Leffel’s - 
Turbine Water Wheel, &c. 


No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, near W. Baltimore street, 
feb-ly AGRICULTURAL ENGINES A SPECIALTY. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Wa. STuarT SYMINGTON. THos, A. SYMINGTON. 


PATAPSCO CHEMICAL WORKS. 
SYMINGTON BROS. & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OIL VITRIOL! 


AND OTHER CHEMICALS. 


Works on Locust Point, 
oov-ly Office, 44 South Street, } _ 























Chesapeake Chemical ‘Works. | 


rR + EO 


SALT CAKE. () | VT R | Seebrsese SODA. 
ulph. Soda. 
KAINIT. CHLORKALIUM 
(Sulph. Potash.) (Muriate Potash.) 
MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 


ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 


To those who want to manipulate their own Phosphates, we offer 
a full line of PURE MATERIALS. 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 
mechanical condition than heretofore. 





* 


We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 


absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 
DISSOLVED SOUTH-CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


SLINGLUFF & CO. 


OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 


BALTIMORE. 





























Hexreti lize us 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO, 


A concentrated manure of undoubted excellence for 
COTTON AND TOBACCO. 


Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate. 


The Patron’s Manure—sold on special terms to Grangers. 











BELLE VALE, Bautimore Country, Mp., AuGcust 81x, 1876. 

R.W. L. Rasin & Co.—GenriemEn : You ask me how | am pleased with the results 
from the Soluble Sea Island Guano purchased of you from time to time. The best 
evidence you can have as to my opinion is the fact you well know that I continue 
to purchase the same from year to year. This I do, being convinced that 1 obtain 
more plant food from Soluble Sea Island Guano than from any manipulated ferti- 
lizer that I have used, and that while it is less volatile, yet it promptly furnishes 
the proper nourishment when he by the growing crop. 


ery respectfully, S. M. RANKIN. 
DRAKE’S BRANCH, VA., Avucust 15rn, 1875. 
REsoLveD, That we express to R. W. L. Rasin & Co our entire satisfaction at 
the result of the use of their ALKALINE PHOSPHATE the present season on 
tobacco. W. E. McNERY, Master. 
BUSH RIVER GRANGE, No. 12, Sept. 177TH, 1875. 
RxsotvepD, That we express our satisfaction to R. W. L. Rasin & Co. as to the 
very favorable results of their Fertilizer, (ALKALINE PHOSPHATE) used by 


this Grange for the past two years. 
J. A. SHACKELTON, Sgonzgrary. WM. P. DUPOY, Masrzr. 


BALTIMORE AND TEXAS FERTILIZING COMPANY'S 


PURE BONE FLOUR AND MEAL, 


From our Extensive Texas Factories. 


POTASH SALTS, DISSOLVED BONE PHOSPHATE, &c. 


IN STORE AND FOR SALE BY 


R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
S. W. Cor, South and Water Sts., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 




















